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~jy/|~Y reasons for this carefully revised 
reprint of ' the second volume of 
‘^Modern Painters/’ after so often declaring 
that I would reprint none of the book except 
the pieces relating to natural history, are 
given in the eighth number of Deucalion ” : 
and I will only say farther here, that many 
and 'many a time during the revision, I wished 
I had persisted in my old resolution; not in 
the mere wounded vanity of an old author 
looking back on his earliest essays, but in 
much shame, and some indignation, at finding 
the most solemn of all subjects of human 
thought handled at once with the presumi)- 
tion of a youth, and the affectation of an. 
anonymous writer. 
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■. But that the. confession of faults might " 
coinplete, I have made no attempt . to 
amend the text. Not a word is omitted ; and, 

I believe, only three or four changed, which 
were too obscure, or evidently at the time 
' inadvertent. ■ A few^ now useless, noteSj 
referring to buildings since , destroyed, or' 
pictures carried away from their homes to 
Berlin or St. Petersburg, have been can- 
celled, — and a few pedantic ones shortened; 
while the parts of the text which needed 
definite contradiction, or correction, have been 
dealt with as they occurred, in notes distin- 
guished from the old ones by being placed- 
within marks of parenthesis, - 
To the addenda given in the former second 
edition I have subjoined a little inece of • 
autobiography, which explains the pehulxar 
tempet in which, the whole' hook was written ; 
and it remains for me here, only- to give such 
general account of its contents as may ‘enable 
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tlie reader to make what use of them may . 

. seem, best to him. 

Its first great assertion is, that beautiful 
things are useful to men because, they are 
beautiful, and for the sake of their beauty 
only ; and not to ! sell, , or pawn — or, in any 
other way, turn into money. This, the begin- 
ning of all my political economy, is very, 
sufficiently established in the opening chapter. 

It then proceeds to ask — What makes any- 
thing beautiful, or ugly, in itself? implying 
therefore that positive beauty, and positive 
. ugliness, are independent of anybody’s taste. 
This, parenthetically, it proceeds to prove ; and 
the parenthetic chapters, (ii. to iv. of the first 
section,) are again sufficiently pointed and 
conclusive in their proof. 

I next enter on the main task of defining 
the nature of Beauty itself, and of the facul- 
ties. of mind which recognise it, and invent. 
Without analyzing the contents of separate , 
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* chapters, I may at once explain the general 
theorem of the book by pointing to the pas- 
sage at page 16 of the old edition (41 of 
this), ending with, and summed in, the text 
— “Happy are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God j ” words always understood by 
me as having reference, like the other Beati- 
tudes, to actual human life, according to the 
word of Job— have heard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee;” this revelation being given to Job 
entirely through the forms and life of the 
natural world, severally shown him by their 
unseen Creator. The same confession of faith, 
after the same instruction, is again uttered by 
Linnfcus in the beginning of the “Systema 
(properly Imperiuvi) Naturae : ” “ Deum sempi- 
terniim, immensum, omnisciiun,omnipotentem, 
expergefactus, transeuntem* vidi, et obstupui.” 

* More fully, "a tergo, transeuntem,” referring to the 
vision of Moses, Exodus xxxiii. 22. It may be well to 
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‘‘ As one awaked out of sleep, I saw the 
Lord passing by — eternal, infinite, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and I stood as in a trance.’’ 

He does not say ^ all -merciful’; the vision, to 
him, is as that of Eliphaz — ^‘the hair of my 
flesh stood up ” ; yet note well, that the terror 
of Eliphaz, the self-abhorrence of Job, and 
the awe of LinnsBUS, are all entirely distinct 
from the spurious and prurient self-condem- 
nation which is the watchword of modern 
Protestantism. The perfect virtue of Job, of 
Daniel, and of Hoah, is directly, and at 
length, asserted hy the Deity Himself^ before 


translate lioro tlic instantly following expression of the 
chain of the earth’s life, as dopeiulcnt on the snn, since 
modern philosophers hraiidish and bellow this fact ahuut, 
as if, forsooth, ilivy had been the first to discover it I “2 
mio animals dependent on vegetables, — vegetables on 
things earthly,” — (air and water) — “things earthly on 
the globe of the earth, — then, by never shaken law, the 
globe of the earth to revolve round the sun, froin luhicli 
\t 7ias iifi loan of I't/ef 
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those three men are taken for His best 
beloved friends; and the words ^‘Pure in 
heart were never, in any place, used by me 
(and they are referred to again and again 
through the whole body of my works), or at 
any moment thought of, by me, as expressing 
states of religious belief or fantasy, such as 
modern theological writers sux:>pose to be sig- 
niiied by the “washing of sanctification,” or 
any other parallel phrase of doctrinal mystery ; 
but only the definite human virtue possible to 
human effort, and commanded in the plain 
words, “ Cleanse your hands, ye sinners ; and 
imrify youv hearts, ye donhlG’-minded'' 

And this should have been much- more dis- 
tinctly stated, together with the general code 
of ethics founded on that understanding of 
the text, before I advanced to any argument 
from it on ‘laws of Art. For much of what 
I then wrote, and more of what I have 
since written, has been widely and loudly 
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denied, because my readers had wholly dif- 
ferent thoughts from mine of what is meant, 
in the Bible, by Eighteousness, and Faith, 
or in heathen literature by Eighteousness, 
Honour, and Piety. All these virtues imply 
radically the conception, — they lead ultimately 
to the revelation,^' — of personal and govern- 
ing^ Deity: but they begin, practically, and 
themselves consist to the end, in truthful 
knowledge of Imman foiuev and Jmman 


* Corapare ‘ Tho Eagle’s Nest/ Chap. IT. § 30 ; “ It is 
as little the part of a wise man to reflect mucli on the 
nature of beings above liim, as of beings beneath him, 
It is immodest to suppose that he can conceive the one, 
and degrading to suppose that he should be busied with 
the other. To recognise his everlasting inferiority, and 
his everlasting greatness j to know himself, and his 
jilace ; to be content to submit to Ood without under- 
standing* Him ; and to rule the lower creation with 
sympathy and kindness, yet neither sharing tho pas.sian 
of the wild heast, nor imitating the science of the insect, 
— this you will find is to be modest towards God, gentle 
to His creatures, and wise for himself.” 
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iDorth; in resx:)ecfc for the natural claims and 
feelings of otiiers ; and in the precision and 
thoroughness of our obedience to the primary 
laws of probity and truth, — A just ephah, 
and a just hin Let your yea be yea, 
and your nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.” 

This character, intelligently obedient to a 
moral law common to the Jew and Arab, — ■ 
the Greek and the Christian, — the past 
world, the present world, and the world to 
come,-— is assumed here, and in all my other 
writings whatever, as the basis of religion 
itself,— not religion as the basis of and 
the first condition of true delight in the 
contemplation of any visible thing, or the 
conception of any invisible one; for only 
in this state of mind can we see that any- 
thing is Good, in the sense that its Creator 
pronounced it so. 

* Compare 'Ethics of the Dust,’ Lecture vii., p. 133 , 
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Understanding thus much, and the c]^uantity 
of careful thought and diligent reading which 
had led me to such conclusion, but of which 
it was not my business then to speak, the 
reader will find that the sentence, Man’s 
use and purpose,” etc., which comes upon 
him with so startling suddenness in the 
opening chapter, is yet a most strict and 
closcy definition of necessary axiom ; though 
I" ought to have led up to it with some 
p)reface, and written much of what fol- 
lowed, so that it might still have been 
acceptaiole by those who were not x)i'epared 
to admit the primary statement. In the 
same way, the use- of the word ‘Theoria’ 
for ‘contemplation,’ and the sum of general 
inferences, by the untranslated quotation from 
Aristotle (p. 83, old edition, 224 in this), 
were not so much affectations, as an appeal 
to pre-estahlished authority. For that great 
sentence of Aristotle’s is the conclusion of 
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all the moral philosophy then taught at our 
universities, and it goes far beyond what I 
have ever ventured to say myself. I trans- 
late it now, thankful that it does so, yet 
with some demur: “And perfect liappinessv 
is some sort of energy of Contemplation, for 
all the life of the gods is (therein) glad; 
and that of men, glad in the degree in which 
some likeness to the gods in this energy be- 
longs to them. For none other of living crea- 
tures (but men only) can be happy, since in no 
way they have any pari in Contemplation.” 

This, as I have said, goes far beyond 
iny own statement ; for / call any creature 
‘happy’ that can love, or that can exult in 
its sense of life: and I hold the kinds of 
happiness common to children and lambs, to 
girls and birds, to good servants, and good 
dogs, for no less god-like than the most re- 
iined raptures of contemplation attained to by 
pliilosopbers. 
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It must farther be pointed out, that the 
use of the Aristotelian word was in some p^as- 
sages of this hook necessary, in order to distin- 
guish the mental pdeasures taken in beauty 
from those of the senses, vulgarly now also 
called from the Cfreek, “ sosthetic.” I may, in 
a moment, illustrate the difference by answer- 
ing a question often lately asked about me by 
the msthetic cliques of London, — why, in the 
pictures they have seen of my home, there is 
no attemp)t whatever to secure harmonies 
of colour, or form, in furniture. My answer 
is, that I am entirely independent for daily 
hap)pmess upon the sensual qualities of form 
or colour; that, when I want theih, I take 
them either from the sky or the fields, 
not from my wails, which might be either 
whitewashed, or painted like a harlequin’s 
jacket, for aught I care ; but that the slight- 
est incident which interrupts the harmony 
of feeling and association in a landscape, 
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destroys it all to me, iwisonirig the entire 
faculty of contemplation. From my dining- 
room, I am happy in the view of the lower 
reach of Coniston Water, not because it 
is particularly beautiful, but because it is 
(mtircly ixasloral and pure. Were a single 
point Of chimney of the Barrow ironworks 
to show itself over the green ridge of 
the hill, I should never care to look at it 
more. 

It is to be noted, also, that the peculiar 
form of monastic life, which makes itself 
eminently comfortable in its cell instead of 
eminently miserable, is commonly xnovoked 
into farther extravagance by pride in its own 
good taste : while even the more amiable 
and domestic characters of mind which, for 
our true comfort and content, dispose us to 
make the most of what we can gather ’ for 
the decoration of onr homes, as chaffinches 
decorate their nests with lichen, have in 
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tliese days taken an aspect of peculiar selfish- 
ness,, in their carelessness of all mischief and 
suffering in the external world, as long as 
it is out of sight of the parlour window. I 
have already casually noticed, in examining 
cei'tain feelings respecting sublimity in land- 
scape, which 1 share with Turner and Prout, 
that one great ^ift, common to us .all, was 
the accurate sei^se of comparative magni- 
tudes. This is iT^t a trigonometric, but a 
tragic power ; it indicates a general habit of 
just comparison and estimate, and means, for 
me, (answering only here for myself), that 
I cannot he consoled by a bit of Venetian 
glass for the destruction of Venice, nor for 
the destitution of a London suburb by the 
softness of my own armchair. 

Some other points of idiosyncrasy, of which 
count should be taken in tracing the connec- 
tion of this. book with my subsequent writings, 
are touched upon in the epilogue ; aud I will 

VOL. I. h 
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only say farther here, that, often repenting as 
aforesaid, during the labour of revision, my 
consent to re 2 :>ublish so crude an essay, I am 
in the end satisfied of what fis said in the 
closing jmges (154 to 168) -of ^Love’s Meinie,’ 
touching its usefulness at th(^ present time : 
and can warrant my reader^ that whatever 
may be the shortcoming or (/ver-forcing of its 
argument, its criticisms wilji be found perma- 
nently trustworthy, and iti conclusions inhe- 
rently secure. ! 
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SECTION I. 

OP THE THBOEETIO FACULTY. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Bank and Relations of the Theoretic Faculty.^ 
1. LTHOUGrH t>ie hasty execution and 
controversial tone of the former 
portions of this essay have been subjects of 
frequent regret to the writer, yet the one was 
in some measure excusable in a work referred 

* (This sounds very like the “ peerage and baronetage ’* 
of the Theoretic Faculty ; but must stand as it stood, 
meaning, of course, the place of said faculty with respect 
to others.) 
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to a temporary end, and the other unavoidable 
in one directed against particular opinions.' 
Kor is either of any necessary detriment to its 
availableness as a foundation for more careful 
and extended survey, in so far as its province 
was confined to the assertion of obvious and 
visible facts, the verification of which could . 
in no degree be dependent either on the care 
with which they might be classed, or the 
temper in which they were regarded. Not so 
with respect to the investigation now before 
us, which, being not of things outward, and 
sensibly demonstrable, but of the value and 
meaning of mental impressions, must be en- 
tered upon with a modesty and cautiousness 
proportioned to the difficulty of determining 
the likeness, or community, of such impres- 
sions, as they are received by different men ; 
and with seriousness proportioned to the im- 
portance of rightly regarding those facul- 
ties over which we have moral power, and 
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therefore in relation to which we assuredly 
incur a moral responsibility. There is not 
the thing left to the choice of man to do or 
not to dOj but there is some sort or degree 
of duty involved in his determination ; and by 
how much the more, therefore, our subject 
becomes embarrassed by the cross influences 
of variously admitted passion, administered 
discipline, or encouraged affection, upon the 
minds of men, by so much the more it be- 
comes matter of weight and import to observe 
bj what laws we should be guided, and of 
what resjponsibilities regardful, in all that we 
admit, admiiiivster, or encourage. 

2. , Nor indeed have I ever, even in the 
preceding sections, spoken with levity, though 
sometimes perhaps with rashness. I have 
never treated the subject as other than demand- 
ing heedful and serious examination, and tak- 
ing high .x)lace among those which justify, as 
they reward, our utmost ardour and earnestness 
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of pursuit, That it justifies them, must be 
my present task to prove j that it demands 
them, has never, been doubted. Art, properly 
so called, is no recreation ; it cannot be learned 
at spare moments, nor pursued when we have 
nothing better to do. It is no handiwork for 
drawing-room tables, no relief for the ennui 
of boudoirs j it must be understood and under- 
taken seriously, or not at all.* . To advance it 
men’s lives must be given, and to receive it 
their hearts, “ Le peintre Eubens s’amuse a 
6tr^ ambassadeur,’' said one with whom, but 
for his own words, we might have thought 
that effort had been absorbed in power, and 
the labour of his art in its felicity. “ faticoso 
lo studio della pittura, e sempre si hi il mare 
maggiore,” said he, who of all men was least 

■* (I wish the “iiiusL” were indeed imperative. The 
violently increasing number of extremely foolish persons 
now concern them.selves about pictures, may be 
counted among the meanest calamities of niodeim 
society.) 
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likely to have left us discouraging report of 
anything that majesty of intellect could* grasp, 
or continuity of labour overcome.’*'" But that 
this labour, the necessity of which in all 
ages has been most- frankly admitted by the 
greatest men, is justifiable in a moral point 
of view j that it is not a vain devotion of the 
lives of men, that it has functions ot useful- 
V ness addressed to the weightiest of human 
interests, and that the objects of it have calls 
upon us which it is inconsistent alike with 
our human dignity and our heavenward duty 
to disobey, has never been boldly asserted, 
nor fairly admitted : least of all it likely 
to be so in these days of despatch and dis- 
play, where, vanity, on the one side, supplies 
the x>lace of that love of art which is the 
only effective patronage, and, on the othei-j 
'that of the incorrwptiUe and earnest pride 
which no applause^ no reprobation^ can 

* Tintoret. (Ilidolfi, Vita.) 
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hliml to its sliovtcomvngs^ or hegidle of its 
ho})e* 

And yet it is in the expectation of obtain- 
ing ut least a partial acknowledgment of tliis, 
us a tratli decisive both of aim and conduct, 
that I enter upon tlie second division of my 
aubjeel. The lime I have already devoted to 
Ilic task, 1 should have considered to‘o great ; 
and that which I fear may he yet required 
for its completion would have been cause 
to me of utter discouragement, but that the 
objh'ot I propose to myself is of no partial 
nor accidental importance. It is not now 
to distinguish between disputed degrees of 
ability in individuals, or agreeableness in can- 
vases ; it is not now to expose the ignorance 
or defend the principles of party or person; 
it is to summon the moral energies of the 
nation to a forgotten duty, to disiday tlie 

* (Oiw i/f tlio Lent sliort stntwiionts of a true artist’s 
miiiii which I have ever giveii.) 
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nse, force, and function of a great body of 
neglected sympathies and desires, and to 
elevate to its healthy and beneficial operation 
that art which, being altogether addressed to 
them, rises or falls with their variableness 
of vigour, now leading them with Tyrtiean 
fire, now singing them to sleep with baby 
inurrnuringH. 

3. Because that with many of us the re- 
commendation of our own favourite pursuits 
is, I fear, rooted more in conceit of ourselves, 
than in affection towards othei’s, so that some- 
times in our very pointing of the way we 
had rather that the intricacy of it should be 
admired than unfolded, whence a natural dis- 
trust of such recommendation may well have 
place in the minds of those who have not 
yet perceived any value in the thing praised j 
and because, also, men in the present century 
understand the word _Useful in a strange way, 
or at least (for the word has been often so 
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accepted from the beginning of time) since | 

in these days they act its more limited mean- j 

ing farther out, and give to it more practical ! 

weight and authority; it will be well in the | 

oulset, that I define exactly what kind of^ | 

Utility I mean to attribute to art, and espe- 
cially to that branch of it which is concerned 
with those impressions of external Beauty, ^ 

whose natm’e it is our present object to dis- | 

cover. , 1 

4. That is, to everything created pre-emi- f 

nently useful, which enables it rightly and fully ' 

I 

to perform the functions appointed to it by its 
Creator. Therefore, that we may determine 
what is chiefly useful to man, it is necessary 
first to determine the use of Man himself. , 

Man’s use and function (and let him who ’ 

will not grant me this follow me no farther,* ^ 

* (Many readers, in old times, did follow me no farther ; ' 

the passa;'e being indeed offensively aggressive in its 
pietism, and rude in its brevity. For its better explan- 
ation see the preface to this edition.) 
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for this I purpose always to assume,) are, to 
be the witness of the glory of G-od, and to 
advance that .glory hy his reasonable obedience 
and resultant happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this function 
is, in the pure and first sense of the word. 
Useful to us : pre-eminently therefore, what- 
ever sets the glory of Grod more brightly before 
us. But things that only help us to exist, are, 
(pnly)^ in a secondary and mean sense, useful ; 
or rather, if they be looked for alone, they 
are useless, and worse, for it would be better 
that we should not exist, than that we should 
guiltily disappoint the purposes of existence. 

5. And yet people speak in this working 
age, when they speak from their hearts, as if 
houses and lands, and food and raiment, were 
alone useful, and as if Sight, Thought, and 
Admiration* were all profitless, so that men 

“ Wc live l)y admiration, liope, and love.” 

— 7iJi'enr,<(io7it book iv. 
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insolently call theiiaselvea Utilitarians, who 
would turn, if they had their way, themselves 
and their race into vegetables;^' men who 
think, as far as such can bo said to think, 
that the meat is more than the life, and the 
raiment than the body ; who look to the earth 
as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder; vine- 
dressers and husbandmen, who love the corn 
they grind, and the gra^^es they crush, better 
than the gardens of the angels upon the 
slopes of Eden ; f hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, who think that it is to give them 
wood to hew and water to draw, that the pine- 
Torests cover the mountains like the shadow 
of God, and the great rivers move like His 
eternity. And so comes upon us that Woe 
of the preacher, that though God “ hath made 
everything beautiful in his time, also He 

* (I ought to have vegelahlc manuro.) 

f (All the Game, I Avish, myself, that the angels gii.ve us 
some cleaver notion of them.) 
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hath set the world in their heart, so that no 
man can find out the work that God luaketh 
from the beginning to the end.” 

6. This Nebuchadnezzar cursej that sends 
men to grass like oxen, seems to follow but 
too closely on the excess or continuance of 
national power and peace. In the xjcrplexities 
of nations, in their struggles for existence', in 
their infancy, their impotence, or even their 
disorganization, they have higher hopes and 
nobler passions. Out of the sulfering comes 
the serious mind ; out of the salvation, the 
grateful heart ; out of endurance, fortitude ; 
out of deliverance, faith : but when they have 
learned to live under pmvidence of laws and 
with decency and justice of regard for each 
other, and when they have done away with 
violent and external sources of suffering, worse, 
evils seem to arise out of their rest ; evils that 
vex less and mortify more, that suck the blood 
though they do not shed it, and ossify the 
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heart though they do not torture it. And 
deep though the causes of thankfulness must 
lie to every jieople at peace with others and at 
unity in itself, there are causes of fear, also, a 
fear greater than of sword and sedition : that 
dependence on G-od may be forgotten, because 
the bread is given and the water sure^ that 
gratitude to Him may cease, because His con- 
stancy of protection has taken the semblance 
of a natural law; that heavenly hope may 
grow faint amidst the full fruition of the 
world ; that selfishness may take place of 
undemanded devotion, compassion he lost in 
vainglory, and love in dissimulation;"'’' that 
enervation may succeed to strength, apathy to 
patience, and the noise of jesting words and 
foulness of dark thoughts, to the earnest purity 
of the girded loins and the burning lamp. 
About the river of human life there is a wintry 
wind, though a heavenly sunshine ; the iris 


Ron), xii. 9, 
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colours its agitation, tlie frost fixes upon its 
repose. Let us beware that our rest become 
not the rest , of stones, which so long _as 
they are torrent-tossed, and thunder-stricken, 
maintain their majesty ; but when the stream 
is silent, and the storm past, suffer the 
grass to cover them, and the lichen to feed 
on them, and are ploughed down into 
dust.* 

7. And though I believe that we have salt 
enough of ardent and holy mind amongst us 

* I have suffered those passages to remain unaltered, 
because, thoiigh recent events have tunied them into irony, 
Ihoy are, iierhaps, not undeserving of attention, as having 
marked, during a period of profound and widely extended 
peace, some of the sources of tlie national debasenieui 
which, on the continent of Euro()e, has precipitated its 
close, and been manifested alike in the dissolution of 
authority, the denial of virtue, and the unresisted vic-tory 
of every dream of folly and every shape of sin. (Note of 
1850, alluding to the Crimean and other wars. The words 
“denial of vii'tue” refer to the physical philosophy of 
automatic necessity, which has hecorac every <lay more 
absurd and mischievous since this was written.) 
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to keq-) ns in some measure from this moral 
decay, yet the signs of it must be -watched 
with anxiety, in all matter, however trivial, in 
all directions, however distant. And at this 
time, when the iron roads are tearing uj) t he 
surface of Europe, as grapeshot do the wsea; 
when their great net is drawing and twitching 
the ancient frame and strength of England 
together, contracting all its various life, its 
rocky arms and rural lieart, into a narrow, 
finite, calculating metropolis of manufactures ; 
when there is not a monument throughout the 
cities of Europe that speaks of old years and 
mighty people, hut it is being swept away to 
build cafes and gaming-houses;'* when the 
honour of God is thought to consist in the 

* (I cancel the long note, then irrelevant, and now 
nRoles'i, Kpeclfying instances of destruction in progress— 
Hiiico irremediably fullllled. Nearly all that was Idstorie- 
ally ol vulue in the great cities o£ Europe, has been 
swe[>l nwfiy by tbeii- Hhopkei'pers, since Ibis book was 
last printfKl.) 
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poverty of His temple, and the column is 
shortened and the pinnacle shattered, the 
colour denied to the casement and the marble 
to the altar, while exchecpiers are exhausted in 
luxury of boudoirs and pride of I’eception- 
rooms j when we ravage without a pause all 
the loveliness of creation which God in giving 
pronounced Good, and destroy without a 
thought all those labours which men have 
given their lives, and their sons’ sons’ lives, 
to complete, and' have left for a legacy to 
all their kind, ,a legacy of more than their 
hearts’ blood, for it is of their souls’ travail; 
— there is need, bitter need, tp bring back 
into men’s minds, that to live is nothing, un- 
less to live be to know Him by whom we live : 
and that He, is not to be known by marring 
His fair works, and blotting out the evidence 
of His inhuenees upon His creatures ; nor 
amidst the hurry of crowds and crash of inno- 
vation, but in solitary places and out of the 
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glowing intelligences wMch He gave to men of 
old. He did not teacii them how to build for 
glory and for beauty, He did not give them 
the fearless, faithful, inherited energies, that 
worked on and down from death to death, gene- 
ration after generation, that we might give 
the work of their poured-out spirit to the axe 
and the hammer : He has not cloven the earth 
with rivers, that -their white wild waves might 
turn wheels and push paddles; nor turned it 
up under as it were fire, that it might heat 
wells and cure diseases ; He brings not up 
His quails by the east wind, only to let them 
, fall in flesh about the camp of men ; He 
has not heaped the rocks of the mountain 
only for the quarry, nor clothed the field only 
for the oven. 

8. Science and art are either subservient to 
life, or the objects of it. As subservient to 
life, or practical, their results are, in the 
common sense of the word, Useful. As the 
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object of life, or theoretic/ they are, in the 
common sense, Useless. And yet the step 
between practical and theoretic science is the 
step between the miner and the geologist, 
the apothecary and the chemist ; and the step 
between x’^ii-ctical and theoretic art is that 
between the builder and the architect, between 
the i)imnber and the artist; and this is a 
step allowed on all hands to be from less to 
greater. So that the so-called useless x>art 
of each profession does, by the authoritative 
and right instinct of mankind, assume the 
more noble place ; even though books be 
sometimes written, and that by writers of no 

* (With juvenile vanity I htigiu this m>rd in my 
own peculiar sense, hcfoi’c it is explained to tlio reader in 
any sejise at all. He nuust please renicmher that Theory, 
from the beginning to the end of this part of “ Aluderu 
rainlers,” is used in the sense of (soutemplatiou, whenever 
it is used carefidly. I’assages may porhai)s ocauir in 
which I have used the word aecidtmtally in ils ordinary 
sense of ‘ supposition; ’ ; but I will try to catch these in 
revising.) 
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ordinary mind, which assnnie that a chemist 
is rewarded for the years of toil which have 
traced the greater part of the combinations' 
of matter to their ultimate atoms, by discover- 
ing a cheap way of refining sugar j and date 
the eminence of the philo3op)her whose life 
has been spent in the investigation of the 
laws of light, from the time of his inventing 
an improvement in spectacles. 

But the common consent of men admits 
that whatever branch of any pursuit ministers 
to the bodily comforts, and regards material 
uses, is ignoble, and whatever part is addressed 
to the mind only, is noble : and that geology 
'does better in reclothing dry bones and re- 
vealing lost creations, than in tracing veins 
of lead and beds of iron ; astronomy better 
in opening to us the houses of heaven, than 
in teaching navigation ; botany better in dis- 
playing structure than in expressing juices ; 
surgery better in investigating organization 
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than in setting liinhs.'^ Only it is ordained 
that,- for our encouragement, every step we 
make in the more exalted I’ahge of science 
adds something a, Iso to its practical ai^plica- 
bilities ; that all the great phonoinena of 
nature, i-he knowledge of which is desired by 
the angels only, by us partly, as it reveals to 
farther vision the being and the glory of Him 
in whom they rejoice, and we live, dispense 
yet such kind influences, and so much of 
material blessing, as to be joyfully felt by 
all inferior creatures, and to l^e desired by 
them with such single desire as the imper- 
fection of their nature may admit ; f that 

* (All Ibis, rift-lii, is miicli too violeutly expressed 

— tlic javeaile vunity again appearing in the desire to say 
what might apijear strange, in the most striking way ; and 
■what might ho questioned by many readors, in tho most 
positive way. As I grew older, 1 more and mn]-e, i-espected 
vulgar uses; and in tho fith chapter of “ Deucalutn," which 
I am at jn’esent arranging, it will ho found that they are 
regarded as a leading test of rightly systenialized .oci(inoe.) 

t Hooker, Ecch Pol. hook u. chap. ii. § 2. 
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the strong torrents which, in their own glad- 
ness, fill the hills with hollow thunder, and 
the vales with winding light, have yet their 
bounden charge of field to feed, and barge 
to bear; that the fierce flames to which the 
Alp owes its upheaval, and the volcano its 
terror, temper for us the metal vein and 
warm the quickening spring ; and that, for 
our incitement, — I say not our reward, for 
knowledge is its own reward, — herbs have 
their healing, stones their preciousness, and 
stars their times. 

9, It would appear, therefore, that those 
pursuits which are altogether theoretic, whose' 
results are desirable or admirable in them- 
selves and for their own sake, and in which 
no farther end to which their productions or 
discoveries are referred can interrupt the 
contemplation of things as they are, by the 
endeavour to discover of what selfish uses 
they are capable, (and of this order are 
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painting and sculpture), ought to take rank 
above ail pursuits which have any taint* in 
them of Subserviency to life, in so far as all 
such tendency is the sign of less eternal and 
leas holy function, t 10. And such rank these 
two sublime arts would indeed assume in the 
minds of nations, and become objects of cor- 
responding efforts, but for two fatal and wide- 
spread errors respecting the great faculties of 
mind concerned in them. 

The first of these, or the Theoretic faculty, 
is concerned with the moral perception and 
appreciation of ideas of beauty. And the 
error respecting it is, the considering and 

* (‘ Taint ’ is a false word. The entire system of 
useful and eontumplativc knowledge is one ; equally pure 
and holy : its only ‘ taints * arc in pride, and subservience 
to avarice or destruction ; but see the following note.) 

f I do not assort that the accidental utility of a theoretic 
p\irsuit, as of botany for i instance, in any way degrades 
it, tliQiigh it cannot he considered as elevating it. But 
(issential utility, a purpose to wliich the pursuit is in some 
measure referred, as in architecture, invariably degrades, 
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calling it J5sthetic,* degrading it to a mere 
operation of sense, or, perliai^s worse, of cus- 
tom; so that the arts which apx3eal to it 

because th(3n tlie theoretic part of the art is comparatively 
lost si.Lcht of; and thus architecture takes a level below 
that of sculpture or painting, even when the powers of 
mind developed in it are of the same high order, 

When we pronounce the iiame of Giotto, our veneraiit 
thoughts are at Assisi and Padua, before they- climb the 
Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore. And he who would 
raise the ghost of Michael Angelo raiust haunt the Sistine 
and San Lorenzo, not St. Peter’s, (This old note already 
anticipate.s the subjection of the.constructivo to the de- 
corative science of architecture which gave so much 
offence, to architects capable only of construction, in the 
“ Seven Lamps,” written two years later, and ‘‘ Stones of 
Venice,” The obscure sentence about Michael Angelo 
signifies that he is to be judged by his sculpture and 
painting — not his dome building, which is true enough — 
and I wish now very heartily that ho had never done 
anything but domes,) 

* (It i.s one of the principal reasons for my reprinting 
this book, tliat it contains .so early and so decisive warning 
against the then incipient folly, which in recent flays 
hu.s made, art at once the corruption, and tlic jest, of the 
vulgar world.) 
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sink into a mere amusement, ministers to 
morbid sensibilities, ticklers and fanners of 
tlie soul’s sleep. 

The second great facalty is the Imaginative, 
which the mind exercises in a certain mode 
of regarding or combining the ideas it, has 
received from external nature, and the opera- 
tions of which become in tlieir turn objects 
of the theoretic faculty to other minds. And 
the error respecting this faculty is, in con- 
sidering that its function is one of falsehood, 
that its operation is to exhibit things as 
they are not^ and that in so doing it mends 
the works of Grod. 

11. Now, as these are the two faculties to 
which I shall have occasion constantly to 
refer during that examination of the Ideas 
of Beauty and Eolation on which we are 
now entering, because it is only a.s received 
and treated by these, that those ideas become 
exalted and profitable, it liecomes necessary 
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for me in the outset to explain their power, 
and define their spliere-s^ and to vindicate, in 
the system of our nature, their true place 
for the intellectual lens, and moral retina, by 
which, and oh which, our informing thoughts 
are concentrated and represented. 

Note. — Tlio reader will probably recollect, tlio two 
sonnets of Wordsworth which were published at the lime 
when the Hill for the railroad between Kendal and Bow- 
ncss was laid before Parliament. . His remonstrance was 
of course in vain ; and I have since heard that there 
are proposals entertained for continuing this line to 
AVbitehaven through Sornwdale. I transcribe the note 
prefixed by Wordsworth to the first sonnet. 

“The degree and kind of attachment which many of 
the yeomanry feel to their small inheritances can scarcely 
he overrated. Near the house of one of them stands a 
magnificent tree, which a neighborir of the owner advised 
him to fell for profit’s sake. ‘Fell it!’ exclaimed the 
yeoman ; * I had rather fall on my knees and worship it.’ 
It happen.^, I believe, that the intended railway would 
pass through this little property, and I hope that an 
apology for the answer will not ho thought necessary by 
one who enters into the strength of the feeling.” 

The men who thus foci will alway.s be few, and 
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overborne by the thoughtless avaricious crowd : but is it 
right, because they are a minority, that there should be 
no respect for them, no concession to them, that their 
voice should be utterly without regard in the council of 
the nation 5 and that any attempt to defend one single 
district from the offence and foulness of raoreenary uses, 
on the ground of its beauty and power over men’s hearts, 
should be met, as I doubt not it would be, by total and 
impenetrable scorn 1 

(This was, I believe, my flrsi' protest against railroa<ls. 
The ‘men who thus feel ’ arc not so few as I then tlio light, 
and it has since become every year a more pressing ques- 
tion with mo, how the joys and interests of gentle and 
sensible persons are to bo supported against the violence, 
restlessness, and avarice of what I believe to be indeed a 
minority, tliough an intensely ae-tive and powerful one.) 


CHAPTER TI. 


Of the Thexiveiic. Faculhj as Concerned with 
Plmsures of Sense. 

1. J“ PROCEED therefore, first, to examine 
the nature of what I have called the 
Theoretic faculty, and to justify my substitii- 
tioii of the term “ Theoretic ” for J?sthetie,”- 
which is the one commonly (now*) employed 
with reference to it. 

Now the term ‘^cesthesis” properly signi- 
fies mere sensual perception of the outward 
qualities and necessary effects of bodies; 'in 
which sense only, if we would arrive at any 
accurate conclusions on this difficult subject, 
it should always be used. But I wholly deny 

* (It was, of course, never so used by good or sebolarly 
English writers, nor ever could be,) 
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that the iroi^ressions of beauty are in any 
way sensual; they are neither sensual nor 
inteliectualj but moral : and for ' the faculty 
receiving them, whose difference from mere 
perception I shall immediately endeavour 
to explain, no term can be more accurate 
or convenient than that employed by the 
Greeks, “ Theoretic,'’ which I iray permission, 
therefore, always to trse, and to call the opera- 
tion of the faculty itself, Theoria, 

2. Let us begin at the lowest point, and 
observe, first, what differences of dignity may 
exist between different kinds of msthetic or 
sensual pleasure, properly so called. 

IsTow it is evident that the being common 
to brutes, or peculiar to man, can alone be no 
rational test of inferiority or dignity in plea- 
sures. We must not assume that man is the 
nobler animal, and then deduce the nobleness 
of his delights ; but we must prove the noble- 
ness of the delights, and thence the nobleness 
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of the animal. The dignity of affection is 
no way lessened, because a large measure 
of it may be found in lower animals ; neither 
is the vileness of gluttony and lust abated, 
because they are common to men. It is clear, 
therefore, that there is a standard of dignity 
in the pleasures and passions themselves, by 
which we also class the creatures capable of, 
or suffering them. 

Jl. The first great' distinction, we observe, is 
that noted by Aristotle, that men are called 
temperate and intemperate with regard to 
some (pleasures), and not so with respect to 
others; and that those with respect to which 
they are so called are, by common consent, 
lield to be the vilest. But Aristotle, though 
exquisitely subtle in his notation of facts, does 
not frequently give us satisfactory account 
of, or reason for them. Content with stating 
the fact of these pleasures being held the 
lowest, he shows not why this estimation of 
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them is just; and confuses the reader by 
observing casually respecting the higher X->lea- 
sures, what is indeed true, but ax)X)ears at first 
opxDosed to his own j)osition, namely, that ‘4n 
these also men may be conceived as taking 
X)leasure either rightly, or more or less than 
is right.”*' Which being so, and evident capa- 
bility of excess or defect existing in xdeasures 
of this higher order, let us consider how it 
happens that men are not called intemirerate 
when they indulge in excess of this kind; 
and what is that difference in nature of the 
pleasure which diminishes the criminality of 
its excess. 

4. Men are held intemj>erate only when 
their desires overcome or prevent the action 
of their reason; and they are indeed inttnn- 
perate in the exact degree in which such 
X)revention or interference takes plan*, and 
therefore in many instances and acts which 

* wf del, Kai KaO* v7r(p^oXy}v Kal 
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do not lower the world’s estimation of their 
tomperance. For so long as it can be sup- 
posed that the reason has acted imperfectly, 
owing to its o^mi imperfection, or to the im- 
perfection of the premises submitted to it, — 
as when men give an inordinate preference 
to their own pursuits, liecause they cannot, 
in the nature of things, liave sufficiently ex- 
perienced the goodness and benefit of others; 
— and so long as it may be presumed that 
men have referred to reason in what they 
do, and have not suffered its orders to be 
disobeyed through mere Impulse and desire, 
though those orders may be full of error, 
owing to the reason’s own feebleness ; so long, 
men are not held intemperate. But when it 
is palptibly evident that the reason cannot 
have erred, but that its voice has been dead- 
ened or disobeyed; and that the reasonable 
creature has been dragged dead round the 
walk of his own citadel by mere passion, 
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then, and then only, men are of all held in- 
temperate. And this is evidently the case with 
resi)ect to inordinate indnigence in pleasures 
of touch and taste ; for these, being destruc- 
tive in their continuance not only' of all otlier 
pleasures, but of the very sensibilities by which 
they themselves are received, and this penalty 
being actually known and experienced liy those 
indulging in them, so that the refison cannot 
but pronounce right respecting their porilous- 
ness, there is no palliation of the wrong choice ; 
and the man, as utterly incaxmblo of Will,’'^ 
is called intemperate, or ciKokao-ro^, 

It would be well if the reader would for 
himself follow out this subject, which it would 
be irrelevant here to pursue fartber, observing 
how a certain degree of intemperance is sus- 
pected and iittributed to men with respect 
to higher impulses; us, for instance, in the 
case of anger, or any other passion criminally 
* GomiJ. Hooker, Heel. Pol., book i., chap. viii. 
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. iadulged and yet is not so attributed as in 
the case of sensual pleasures ; because in anger 
the reason is supposed not to have had time 
to operate, and to be itself affected by the 
presence of the passion, which seizes the man 
involuntarily and before he is aware ; whereas 
in the case of the sensual pleasures, the act is 
deliberate, and determined on beforehand, in 
direct defiance of reason. Nevertheless, if no 
precaution be taken against immoderate anger, 
and the passions gain upon the 'man, so as 
to be evidently wilful and unrestrained, and 
admitted contrary to all reason, we begin to 
look upon him as, in the real sense of the 
word, intemperate: and, in consequence, 
assign to him his place, for the time, among 
the beasts, as definitely as if he had yielded 
to the pleasurable temptations of touch or 
taste. 

5. '\^''e see, then, that the primal ground of 
inferiority in these pleasures is that which 
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proves their indulgence to be contrary to rea- 
son; namely, their destructiveness upon pro- 
longation, and their incapability of co-existing 
continually with other delights or perfections 
of the vsystein. With the better delights and 
true perfections of human nature,’ I should 
have said.) 

And this incapability of continuance directs 
us to the second cause of their inferiority ; 
namely, tliat they are given to us as subservient 
to life, as instruments of our p)i’eservation, 
compelling us to seek the things necessary to 
our being, and that, therefore, when this their 
function is fully performed, they ought t o have 
an end ; and can be only artificially, and under 
high penalty, xorolonged. But the pleasures 
of sight and hearing are given ns gifts. They 
answer not any purposes of mere existence; 
for the distinction of all that is useful or 
dangerous to us might be made, and often 
is made, by the eye, without its receiving the 
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slightest pleasure of sight. We might have 
learned to distinguish fruits and grain from 
flowers, without having any superior pleasure 
in the aspect of the latter • and the ear might 
have learned to distinguish the sounds that 
coinmunicate ideas, or to recognize intimations 
of elemental danger, -without perceiving either 
melody in the voice, or majesty in the thunder.* 
And as these pleasures have no function to 
perform, so there is no limit to their continu- 
ance in the accomplishment of their end, for 
they are an end in themselves, and so may be 
perpetual with all of us; being in no way 
destructive, but rather increasing in exquisite- 
ness by repetition. 

6. Herein, then, we find very sufficient . 
ground for the higher estimation of these 

* (Modern yliiloaopliy, on the other hand, supposes the 
colours of flowers to he of no use to at all and that .a 
bee couldn’t have found its way to a thistle unless the 
flower had been purple 1) 
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delights ; first, iii their being eternal and iii- 
exliaustible, and, secondly, in their being evi- 
dently no means or instrument of life, but an 
object of life. ' Now, in whatever is an object 
of life, in whatever may be infinitely and for 
itself desired, we may be sure there is some- 
thing of divine ; for Crod will not make any- 
thing an object of life to His creatures which 
does not point to, or partake of, Hiin^elf.^ 
And so though we wau’e^ to regard the pleasures 
of sight ineixdy as the highest of sensual 
pleasures, and though they were of rare 
occurrence, and, when occurring, isolated and 
imperfect, there would still be a supernatural 
character about them, owing to their self- 
sufficiency. But when, instead of being 
scattered, interrux^ted, or chance-distributed, 

* (An cuiirely imwamiiitcd iissertion, intulu evidently 
without; refluethjn, iiiid <iii hetii'fiay. The para^rapli down 
to “ aoIi-Huffieieney ” is just as mnK‘(‘OHsary as it is insecure. 
The rest of tin' })age is true, and the proper hiisis of follow- 
ing; argument.) 
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they are gathered together, and so arranged to 
enhance each other as by chance they could 
not be, there is caused by them not only a 
feeling of strong atfection towards' the object 
in which they exist, but a perception of pur- 
pose and adaptation of it to our desires; a 
perception, therefore, of the immediate opera- 
tion of the Intelligence which so formed us, 
and so feeds us. 

Out of which perception arise Joy, Admira- 
tion, and Gratitude. 

Now the mere animal consciousness of 
the pleasantness, I call ‘ aEsthesis ; ' but the 
exulting, reverent, and grateful perception of 
it I call 'Theoria.’ For this, and this only, 
is the full .comprehension and contemplation 
of the Beautiful as a gift of God ; a gift not 
necessary to our being, but added to, and 
elevating it, and twofold : first of the desire, 
and secondly of the thing desired. 

7. And that this joyfulness and reverence 
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are a necessary part of Theoretic iileasure is 
very evident, when we consider that, by the 
presence of these feelings, even the lower and 
more sensual pleasures may be rendered 
Theoretic. Thus Aristotle has subtly noted 
that “we call not men intemperate so much 
with respect to the scents of roses or herb- 
perfumes as of ointments and of condiments,” 
though the reason that he gives for this be 
futile enough.* For the fact is, that of scents 
artiticially prepared, the extreme desire is in- 
temperance ; but of natural and Cfod-given 
scents, which take their part in the harmony 
and pleasantness of creation, there can hardly 
be intemperance : not that there is any absolute 
difference between the two kinds, but that 
these are likely to be received with gratitude 
and joyfulness rather than those ; so that we 
despise the seeking of essences and unguents, 

* (I forgut wliat it is : and iho roailQi* need nut i)e 
troubled lo find out.) 
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but not the sowing of violets along our garden 
hanks. But all things may be elevated by 
affection j as the si)ikenarcl of IVfiiry, and in the 
Song of Solomon the myrrh upon the handles 
of the lock, and the sense of Isaac of the held- 
fragrance upon his son. And the general law 
for all these pleasures is, that, when sought in 
the abstract and ardently, they are foul thing.s ; 
but when received with thankfulness and with 
reference to God’s glory, they become Theoretic : 
and so we rany find something divine in the 
sweetness of wild fruits, as well as in the 
pleasantness of the pure air, and the tenderness 
of its natural penfumes that come and go as 
they list. 

8. It will now he understood why it was 
formerly said in the chapter respecting ideas 
of heanty, that tliose ideas were the subject of 
moral, and not of intellectual, nor altogether 
of sensual perception j and why I spoke of the 
pleasures connected with them as derived from 
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‘‘ those material sources which are agreeable to 
our moral nature in its purity and perfection.” 
For, as it is necessary to the existence of an 
idea of beauty, that the sensual pleasure which 
may be its basis should be accompanied first 
with joy, then with love of the object, then 
with the perception of kindness in a superior 
intelligence, finally, with thankfulness and 
veneration towards that intelligence itself;’’^ 
and as no idea can be at all considered as in 
anj'' way an idea of beauty, until it be made up 
of these emotions, any more than we can be 
said to have an idea of a letter of which we i.)er- 
ceive the 2')erfunie and the fair writing, without 
understanding the contents of it, or intent of it ; 
and as these emotions are in no way resultant 
(All thi.s isi'ighi; amt innreRiuiierely and passionately 
written tliaii ils alTeclccl manner would permit many 
readers to believe. It unfortunately affects brevity as 
well as accuracy, and crowds the statcmonls wbicli sbould 
liavc been successively made and patiently explained, into 
a single sentence, by some tempers entirely unacceptable.) 
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•from, nor obtainable by, any operation of the 
Intellect; it m evident that the sensation of 
beauty is not sensual on the one hand, nor is 
it intellectual on the other ; but is dependent 
on a pure, right, and open state of the heart.*' 
(Dependent,) both for its truth and for its 
intensity, insomuch that even the right after- 
action of the Intellect upon facts of beauty so 
apprehended, is dependent on the acuteness 
of the heart-feeling about them. And thus 
the Axiostolic words come true, in this minor 
respect, as in all others ; — that men are 
“alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in them, having the under- 
dmdiwj darkened, because of the hardness 
of their hear Is j and so, being X)Rst feeling, 
give themselves u^) to lasciviousness.” For 
we do indeed sec constantly that men having 

* (I am shorter lireatheil at sixtyUhroe than I was at six- 
anihtwenty ; and am obliged to help myself to a comforl- 
uUe full-slop, heforu I can got on with my own sciiteuce,) 
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naturally acute perceptions of the beautiful, 
yet not receiving ifwitli a pure heart, nor into 
their hearts at all, never comprehend it, nor 
receive good from it ; but make it a mere 
minister to their desires, and accompaniment 
and seasoning of lower sensual jjleasures, until 
all their emotion.s take the same earthly stamp, 
and the sense of beauty sinks into the servant 
of lust. 

9. Nor is what the world commonly under- 
stands by the cultivation of ‘ taste,’ anything 
more or better than this ; at least in times of 
corrupt and over-pampered civilization, when 
men build palaces, plant groves, and gather 
luxuries, that they and their devices may hang 
in the corners of the world like fine-spun 
cobwebs, with greedy, puffed-up, spider-like 
lusts in the middle. And this, which in 
Christian times is the abuse and corruption of 
the sense of beauty, was in that Pagan life of 
wliicli St. Paul speaks, little less than the 
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essence of it, and the best they Jiad. I do 
not know tliat of the expressions of affection 
towards external nature to be found among 
Heathen writers, there are any of which the 
leading thought leans not towards the sensual 
parts of her. Her beneficence they sought, 
and her power they shunned; her teaching 
through both they understood never. The 
pleasant influences of soft winds, and ringing 
vstreamlets, and shady coverts, of' the violet 
couch and plane-tree shade, they received, 
perhaps, in a more noble way than we ; but 
they found not anything, except fear, upon 
the bare mountain, or in the ghostly glen, 

JO. They loved the Hyhl a 1 leather^ more for 
i(s sweet hives tlian its purple hues. But the 

* (In tlie old edition, '‘tho Hylda linatlicr tlioj loved,” 
bpcaii.se I thonglit it clap.sical and di^irnified to put 
subject l)of'orc predicate. l=!o above, "her teacliing they 
understood never,” with double inversion, verb before 
adverb. The contenis of the paragraph are good, and 
w(5re d(‘volopcd at length in the third volume.) 
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Christian Theoria seeks not, though it accepts 
and touches with its own purity, what the 
Eincurean sought ; but finds its food and the 
objects of its love everywhere, in what is harsh 
and fearful as well as in what is kind : nay, 
even in all that seems coarse and common- 
place, seizing that which is good^ and some- 
times delighting more lit finding its table 
spread in strange places, and in the presence 
of its enemies, and its honey coming out of the 
rock, thair if all were harmonized into a less 
wondrous pleasure : hating only what is self- 
sighted and insolent of men’s work, desjiising 
all that is not of God, unless reminding it of 
God, yet able to find evidence of Him still 
where all seems forgetful of Him, ami turn 
that into a witness of His working which was 
meant to obscure it; and so with clear and 
unoffended sight beholding Him for ever, 
according to the written promise, “ Jfiessed are 
the pure in Iteartf for they shall see God.'’ 


GHAPTEE III. 

Of Accuracy and Inaccuracy in Iniin'esshms of Sense. 

(Without givinf? new headings to chapters, I think it 
will bo iiseful to mark occasionally for the reader, in 
simpler terras than ho finds in the text, the real progress 
to its m'gument. 

The first chapter asserts, and I think with sufficient 
force proves, that the external creation is not merely 
useful to man as furnishing him with food, but chiefly as 
giving him subjects of admiration and reflection. 

The second chapter asserts (but has not yet attempted 
to prove) that this creation cannot be rightly admired, nor 
truly thought of, but as the work and gift of a loving 
Creator. 

The third chapter now enters on the question, what 
parts or characters of natural things bear most clearly the 
evidence of having been .so created j and by what faculties 
we discern and prefer them,) 

JJITHERTO we have observed only 
the distinctions of dignity among 
pleasures of sense, considered merely as such ; 
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and the way in which any of them may 
become theoretic in being received with right 
feeling. 

But as we go farther, and examine the 
distinctive nature of ideas of beauty, we shall, 
I believe, perceive something in them besides 
cesthetic pleasure : something which attests a 
more important function belonging to them 
than attaches to other sensual ideas, and ex- 
hibits a more exalted character in the faculty 
by which they are received. And this was 
what I alluded to, when I said in the chapter 
already referred to (§ 1), that “we may indeed 
perceive, as far as we are acquainted with the 
nature of God, that we have been so con- 
structed as in a healthy state of mind to 
derive ijleasure from whatever things are illus- 
trative of that nature.” 

This point it is necessary now farther to 
develope. 

Our first enquiry must evidently be, how we 
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arft authorized to aflfinn of any man’s mind, 
that it is in a healthy state or otherwise re- 
specting impressions of sight ; and what canon 
or test there is hy which we may determine 
of these impressions that they are or are not 
ri(jhily esteemed beautiful. For it does not at 
first appear easy to prove that men ought to 
like one thing rather than another: and 
although this is granted, generally, by men’s 
speaking of ‘bad’ or ‘good’ taste, yet the 
right of individual opinion (sometimes claimed 
even in moral matters, though then palpably 
without foundation,) does not appear altogether 
irrational in matters msthetic, wherein little 
operation of voluntary choice is supposed pos- 
sible. It would appear strange, for instance, 
to assert, respecting a particular person who 
preferred the scent of violets to that of roses, 
i hat he had no right to do so. And yet, while 
r have said that the sensation of beauty is 
intuitive and necessary, as men derive pleasure 
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from the scent of a rose, I have assumed that 
there are some sources from which it is rightly 
derived, and others from which it is wrongly 
derived : in otlier words, that men have no right 
to think .some tbing.s beautiful, and no right 
to remain apatlietic with regard to others. 

a. Hence then arise two questions, according 
to the meaning in which the word “right” is 
taken : the first, in what way an impression of 
sense may be deceptive, and therefore a con- 
clusion respecting it untrue ; and the second, 
in what way an impression of sense, or the 
preference of one, may be a subject of loill, 
and therefore of moral duty or delinquency. 

To the first of these questions T answer, that 
we cannot speak of the immediate impression 
of sense as false, nor of its preference to others 
as inistaken ; for no one can be deceived res- 
]>ecting the actual sensation lie perceivo-s 
or XR’sfers.* But falsity may attach to his 
* (I have not sufficiently carried out the analysis here. 
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assertion or supposition, that what he hiinself 
perceives is from the same object' perceived by 
others, or is always to be by himself perceived, 
or is filways to be by himself preferred ; and 
when we spealc of a man as wrong in his im- 
pressions of sense, we either mean that he 
feels differently from all, or from a majority, 
respecting a certain object, or tliat he prefers 
at present those of his impressions which 
ultimately he will not prefer. 

No note is taken in the passage of cliscasect conditions of 
liie orgaiis ; or imperfect ones ; jaundice or colour-1 dind- 
noss is not thought of as aft’ecting the argument. But it 
is supposed that there may not he exact similarity in sen- 
sations, even among healthy and well organized persons,' 
and that when wc say wo dislike, or like, peppermint or 
aniseed, it is eonccivahle that peppermint to some noses 
may not he exactly the same thing as peppermint to 
otliors. It is, however, most ratimial .and simple to assume 
what is certainly (he clearest probahility, that the general 
Sensations <}^ Immaiiity arcs approximately alike ; that a 
taste for garlic; or aniseed is an artificially acquired one, 
and that one for castor oil or asafoeticla wcjuld only be 
acquired by great perseverance.) 
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To tlie second I answer, tliat over immediate 
impressions and immediate preferences we 
have no power ; but over ultimate impressions, 
and especially ultimate preferences, we have; 
and that, though we can neither at once choose 
whether we shall see an object red, green, or 
blue, nor determine to like the red better than 
the blue, or the blue better than the red, yet 
we can, if we choose, make ourselves ultimately 
susceptible of such impressions in other de- 
grees; and capable of pleasure in them in 
different measure. And seeing that wherever 
power of any kind is given, there is resxoonsi- 
bility attached, it is the duty of men to prefer 
certain impressions of sense to others, hecanse 
they have the power of doing so.*' And this is 
jirecisely analogous to the law of the moral 

* (This rather astounding paragra[)h was anciently 
parted from tlic procediiiK text only by a semi-colon 1 I 
have fenced it, at least., with twii full stops ; for it is, in' fact, 
the radical theorem not only of this bouk, but of all my 
writings on art.) 
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world, whereby men are su])posed not' only 
capable of governing their likes and dislikes, 
but the whole culxiability or xwopriety of 
actions is dependent upon this caxmbilityj so 
that men are guilty or otherwise, not for what 
they do, but for what they desire, the command 
being not ‘ Thou shalt obey,’ but ‘ Thou shalt 
/oae,’ the Lord thy God ; a vain command, if 
men were not capable of governing and' direct- 
ing their affections. 

3. 1 assert tiierefore, that even with respect 
to imx'n’essions of sense,' we have a jiow’er of 
preference, and a corresponding duty ; and I 
shall show first the nature of the jiower, and 
afterwards the nature of the duty. 

Let us take an instance from one of the - 
lowest of the senses, and observe the kind of 
power we have over the impressions of lingual 
taste. On the first offering of two different 
things to the jjalate, it is not in our power to 
prevent or command tlie instinctive xn’efprence. 
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One will bo unavoidably and helplessly pre- 
ferred to tile other. But if the same two 
things be submitted to judgment frequently 
and attentively, it will be often found that their 
relations change. The palate, which at tirst 
perceived only the co;irs(^ and violent (jualities 
of either, will, as it becomes more experienced, 
acquire greater subtlety of discrimination, per- 
ceiving, in both, characters at first unnoticed, 
which on continued experience will probably 
become more influential than the first im- 
pressions ; and whatever this final verdict may 
he, it is felt by the person who gives it, and 
received by others, as a more correct one than 
the first, 

4. So, then, the power we have over the 
preference of impressions of taste is not actual 
nor immediate, hut only a power of testing and 
comparing them frequently and carefully, until 
that which is the more permanent., or the more 
consistently agreeable, be determined. But 
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when the instrument of taste is thn.s in some 
degree perfected and rendered subtle, by its 
being practised Upon a single object, its con- 
clusions will be more rapid with respect to- 
others ; and it will be able to distinguish more 
quickly in other things, and even sometimes 
to prefer at once, those qualities which are 
calculated finally to give it most pleasure ; 
though more capable with respect to those on 
which it is more frequently exercised ; whence 
people are called ‘judges’ with respect to this 
or that particular object of Taste. 

5. Now, that verdicts of this kind are re- 
ceived as authoritative by others, proves another 
and more important fact; namely, that not only 
changes of opinion take place in comsequence 
of experience, but that those clianges are from 
variation oi opinion to unity of opinion; — 
that, whatever may be the difference of esti- 
mate among unpractised or uncultivated 
tastes, there will be unity of taste among the 
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experienced ; and that, therefore, the result of 
repeated trial and experience is to arrive at 
principles of j)referenee in some sort common 
to all, and which are a part of our nature. 

I select the sense of taste for an instance, 
because it is the least favourable to the posi- 
tion I hold, since there is more latitude 
allowed, and more actual variety of verdict, 
in the case of this sense than of any other; 
and yet, however susceptible of variety even 
the ultimate approximations of its preferences 
may be, the authority of judges is distinctly 
allowed; and we hear every day the admission, 
by those of unpractised palate, that they are, 
or may be, wrong in their opinions respecting 
the real pleasnrableness of things, either of 
themselves or to others. 

6. The sense, however, in which they thus 
use the word “ wrong ” is merely of that 
falseness or inaccuracy in conclusion, not of 
moral delinquency. But there is, as I have 
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stated, a duty, more or less imperative, at- 
tached to every power we possess, and there- 
fore to this power over the lower senses as 
well as to all others. 

And this duty is, evidently, to bring every 
sense into that state of cultivation in which it 
shall form the truest conclusions respecting 
all that is submitted to it, and procure us 
the greatest amount of pleasure consistent 
with its due relation to other senses and 
functions. Which three constituents of per- 
fection in sense, (1) true judgment, (2) maxi- 
mum sensibility, and (3) right relation to 
others, are invariably coexistent, and involved 
one by the other; for the true judgment is the 
result of the high sensibility, and the high 
sensibility of the right relation.^ Thus, for 
instance, with respect to pleasures of taste, 
it is our duty not to devote such inordinate 

* (This piinigr/ipli reads rather heatllon/:?, again ; but it 
is considered. au<I oxtreinely weighty and vaiimble.) 
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attention to the cliscrnniiiation of them jik 
must lie inconsistent with our pursuit, and 
destructive of our capacity, of higher and x)re~ 
ferable pleasures ; but to cultivate the sense of 
them in that way which is consistent witli all 
other good; by temperance, namely, and hy 
such attention as the mind, at. certain resting 
moments, may iitly pay even to so ignoble a 
source of pleasm’e as tins. By which disci- 
pline we shall bring the faculty of taste itself 
to its real maximum of sensibility ;■*' for it can- 
not be doubted that health, hunger, and such 
general refinement of bodily habits us shall 
make tlie body a perfect and fine instrument 
in all respects, are better promoters of actual 
enjoyment of taste, than the sickened, sluggish, 
hard-stimulated fastidiousness of Kpiciirism. 

(Alfis, for fill llii« iiiKi 1 never look pains 

enough to learn from mj’- faiher to lie a good judge of 
wine ; an uiifiHal folly of which I daily ropout, — with 
such a sense of , its evuelly and ahsurdity as — I need not 
try to (JxprcKH, since it would not he hcHevcd.) 
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7. So also it will certainly be found with 
all the senses, that they individually receive 
the greatest and purest pleasure when they 
are in right condition and degree of subordina- 
tion to all the rest ; and that, by the over- 
cultivation of any one, (for morbid sources 
of pleasure, and correspondent temptations to 
irrational indulgence, confessedly are attached 
to all) we shall add more to their X)Ower as 
instruments of punishment than of jjleasure. 

If then, as we find in this example of the 
lowest sense, the power we have over sensa- 
tion depends mainly on the exercise of atten- 
tion through certain prolonged periods ; — and 
if, by this exercise, we arrive at ultimate, 
constant, and common sources of agreeable- 
ness, .easting off those which are external, 
accidental, and individual, that which is 
required in order to the attainment of accu- 
rate conclusions respecting the essence of the 
Beautiful is nothing more than earnest, loving, 
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and unselfish attention to our impressions of 
it, by which those which are shallow, false, or 
peculiar to times and temperaments, may be 
distinguished from those that are eternal. 
And this dwelling ujpon, and fond contempla- 
tion of them, (the ‘ Anschauung ’ of tlie Ger- 
mans) * is perhaps as much as was meant by 
the Greek Theoria; and it is indeed a very 
noble exercise of the souls of men, and one 
by which they are peculiarly distinguislied 
from the anima of lower creatures, which 
cannot, I think, be proved to have any capacity 
of contemplation at all, but only a restless 
vividness of xierception and conception, the 
“ fancy ” of Hooker (Eccl. Pol., book T., chap, 
vi. 2). 

8. But two very important points are to 
be observed resxDectmg the direction and 

* (I have not the least idea, now, what the * Anscliannn.!:? ’ 
of the Germans is ; and whatever it may Ik*, beg my pupils 
to have nothing to do with it.) 
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discipline of the attention in the early stages 
of judgment. The first, that, for beneficent 
purposes, the nature of man has been made 
reconcileable by custom to many things natu- 
rally painful to it, and even improper for 
it: and that therefore, though by continual 
experience, united ’vvith thought, we may dis- 
cover that which is best of several, yet if we 
submit ourselves to authority or fashion, and 
close oirr eyes, we may be by custom made 
to tolerate, and even to love and long for, 
that which is naturally iminful and pernicious 
lo us; whence arise incalculable embarrass- 
ments on the subject of art. 

9. The second, that, in order to the discovery 
of that which is better of rivo things, it is 
necessary that both should be equally sub- 
mitted to the attention, and therefore that we 
should have so much faith in authority as shall 
make u.s repeatedly observe and attend to that 
which is said to be right, even though at 
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present we may not feel it so. And in the 
right mingling of this faith, with the open- 
ness of Jaeart which proves all things, lies the 
great difficulty of the cultivation of the taste, 
as far as the spirit of the scholar is concerned ; 
though, even when he has this spirit, he may 
he long retarded, hy having evil exainides sub- 
mitted to him by ignorant masters.'^ 

The temper, therefore, by which right taste 
is formed, is characteristically patient. It 
dwells upon wdiat is submitted to it. It doe.s 
not trample upon it, lest it should be pearls, 
even though it look like hualvs. It is a good 
gi’ound, soft, penetrable, retentive ; it docs not 
send up tliorns of unkind thoughts, to choke 
the weak seed; it is hungry and thirsty too; 
and drinks all the dew that falls on it. It is 

an honest and good heart,’’ that shows no too 

* (Tliis and thu iioxt parajjraph arc of c.virc’im’ value 
and iinpoi'taiK'o, Tho olovt-nlli i»araiL?ra])li sbould be abo 
remembered in conneetiuu with them.) 
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ready springing before the sun be up, but fails 
not afterwards it is distrustful of itself, so as 
to be ready to believe and to try all tilings, 
and yet so trustful of itself, that it will neither 
quit what it has tried, nor take anything with- 
out trying. And the pleasure which it has in 
things that it finds true and good is so great, 
that it cannot possibly be led aside by any 
tricks of fashion, or diseases of vanity ; it can- 
not be cramped in its conclusions by partialities 
and hypocrisies ; .its visions and its delights 
are too iienetrating, too living, for any white- 
washed object or shallow fountain long to en- 
dure or supply. It clasps all that it loves so 
hard, that it crushes it, if it he hollow. 

10. Now, the conclusions of this disposition 
are sure to he eventually right ; more and 
more right according to the general maturity 
of all the powers ; and sure to come (quite 


* (I h.ivo inKCTtcd tliis “qiiitc” becmisc I meant it, {iiid 
the tsentencQ needs it j but X must beg tbe reader to ob.serve 
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right at last, because its operation is in ana- 
logy to, and in harmony with, the whole spirit 
of the Christian moral system, and must ulti- 
mately love and rest in the great sources of 
happiness common to all the human race, 
and based on the relations they hold to their 
Creator. 

These common and general sources of 
pleasure consist, I believe, in a certain seal, 
or impress of divine worlc and character, upon 
whatever Cod has wrought in all the world ; 
only, it being necessary for the percej)tion of 
them, that their contraries should also be set 
before us, these divine characteristics, though 
inseparable from all divine works, are yet 
suffered to exist in such varieties of degree, 
that their most limited manifestation Bliall, 
in opposition to their most abmidant, act as 

that I don’t, ovun ikjw, think luysclf quUi' I’i^ht in all 
matters, even o£ taste.) 
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a foil or contrary; just as we conceive of cold 
as contrary to heat, though the most extreme 
•cold w(3 can produce or conceive is not incon- 
sistent with an unlcnown amount of heat in 
the body. 

11. Our purity of taste, therefore, is best 
tested by its universality ; for if we can only 
admire this thing or that, we may be sure 
that our cause for liking is of a finite and 
false nature. But if we can perceive beauty 
in everything of God’s doing, we may argue 
that we have reached the true perception of 
its universal laws. Hence, false taste may 
be known liy its fastidiousness, by its demands 
of pomp, sxdendour, and unusual combination, 
by it.s enjoyment only of particular styles and 
modes of things, and by its ^R’ide also: for it 
is for ever meddling, mending, accumulating, 
and self-exuiting ; its eye is always upon 
itself, and it tests all things round it by the 
way they fit it.. But true taste is for ever 
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growing, learning, reading, worshipping, laying 
its hand upon its mouth hecfause it is aston- 
ished, lamenting over itself, and testing itself 
by the way that it fits things. And it finds 
whereof to feed, and whereby to grow, in all 
tilings. The complaint so often heard from 
young artists, that they liave not within their 
reach materials or subjects enough for their 
fancy, is utterly groundless, and the sign only 
of their own blindness and iiieflicieney ; for 
there is that to be seen in every street and 
lane of every city, — that to be felt, and found 
in every hmrum heart and countenance, — that 
to be loved in every roadside wec^d and moss- 
grown wall, which, in the hands of fiiithful 
men, may convey emotions of glory and sub- 
limity continual and exalted. 

1 2. Let therefore the young artist beware of 
the spirit of Choice ; * it is an insolent spirit 

* “ Nothing comes amiss, 

A good digoslioii tunieth all to health.”~-CJ. IIkuismut. 
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at the best, and commonly a base and blind 
one too, cliecking jdl progress and blasting all 
power, encouraging weaknesses, pampering 
partialities, and teaching us to look to acci- 
dents of nature for tlie help and the joy which 
should come from our own hearts. He draws 
nothing well who thirsts not to draw every- 
thing ; when a good painter shrinks, it is be- 
cause he is humbled, not fastidious ; when he 
stops, it is because he is surfeited, and not 
because he thinks Nature has given him un- 
kindly food, or that he fears famine.* 

18. Hence, it becomes a more imperative 
duty to accustom ourselves to the enjoyment 
of those pleasures of sight which are most 
elevated in character, because these are not 
only the most acute, but the most easily, 
constantly, and unselfishly attainable.! For 

* Yet note the difforonce Ijctweeii the choice that cornea 
of rdde, and the elioice that comes of Love, and compare 
Sec. Iff. Chap. IV. 

t (This is all true, in the .sen.se attached to it ; but 
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had it been ordained by the Almighty that tire 
highest pleasures of sight should be those of 
most difficult attainment, and that to arrive at 
them it should be necessary to accumulate 
gilded palaces, tower over tower, and pile 
artificial inomitains around insinuated lakes, 
there would have been a direct contradiction 
between the unselfish duties and inherent 
desires of evei’y individual. But no such 
contradiction exists in the system of Divine 
ProA'idciice; which, leaving it open to us, if 
we will, as creatures in probation, to abuse 
this sense like every other, and pamper it 
with selfish and thoughtless vanities as we 
pamper the palate with deadly meats, until 
the apjrelite of tasteful cruelty is lost in its 
sickened satiety, incapable of pleasure, unless, 
Caligula like, it concentrate the labour of a 
I'Gqiiires reconciliation Avith Avliat I liave said clSG^vhere ut 
the rarity of extremely beautiful things. I null not trouble 
the reader at present with more than the immediate state- 
ment in the text.) 
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million of lives into the sensation of an hour, 
leaves it also open to us, by humble and 
loving ways, to make ourselves susceptible of 
deep delight from the 'meanest objects of 
creation ; — a delight which shall not separate 
us from our fellows, nor recpiire the sacrifice 
of any duty or occupation, but wliich shall 
bind us closer to men and to G-od, and be 
with us always, harmonized with every action, 
consistent with every claim, unchanging and 
eternal. 

14. Seeing then that these qualities oh 
material objects which arc calculated to give 
us this universal pleasure, are demonstrably 
constant in their address to human nature, 
they must belong in some measure to what- 
ever has been esteemed beautiful throughout 
successive ages of the world, and they are also 
by their doiinition common to all the works of 
God. Therefore it is evident that it must be 
possible to reason them out, as well as to feel 
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tliem out; possible to divest every object of 
that whicli makes .it acciclenitilly or tempo- 
rarily pleasant, and to strip it bare of tlisUnc- 
tive qualities, until we arrive at iliose whicli it 
has in common with all other beautiful things, 
wliicli we may tlnm safely afiirm to lie tlie 
cause of its ultimate and true delight fulness. 

la. Now this process ttf reasoning will ]i(‘ 
that, whielj L shall endeavour to employ in the 
succeeding investigations, a proc(‘SH jierfectly 
saf(‘, so long as we are rpiite sure that we are 
reasoning concerning objh'cts which produce in 
us one and the same sensation ; but. not safe 
if the sensation produced be of a different na- 
ture,"^ though il may be erpially agreeable; for 

■''' (Tlw wont '‘iifituro” is not fiuni(nc*nt]y cxplainod in 
this piissai^e ; an<l it, uiifjlit to liavo roijorjiied in full, — 
w'hai proituees “ a Muisation of a diffta-ent xiaturo ” omst bo 
a different causti — for instance, llie prick of a thorn on the 
tonffuc, as distin^uiistied from th(5 ]ninj2:(ui<.*y of a flavour. 
t^Iv. x\lisou would liavc called both beautiful, or both ugly, 
indiscriuiinately.) 
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wliat produces a different sensation must be a 
different cause. And the difficulty of reason- 
ing respecting Beauty arises cliiefly from the 
ainhiguity of the word, wliicli stands in dif- 
ferent peo])le’s minds for totally different sen- 
sations, for which there cun be no common 
cause. 

When, for instance, Mr. Alison endeavours 
to support his [losition, that “ no man is sen- 
sible to b(‘auty in those objects with regard to 
which he has not previous ideas,” by the re- 
mark that “the beauty of a theory, or of a relic 
of antiipiity, is unintelligible to a peasant,” 
we see at once that it is hopeless to argue wit li 
a man who, under his general term Beauty, 
may, for anything we know, be sometimes 
speaking of mathematical demonstrability, and 
sometimes of historical interest. While, even 
if we could succeed in limiting the term to the 
sense of external attractiveness^ there would 
be still room for many phases of error ; for 
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though the beauty of a snowy mountain and 
of a human cheek or forehead^ so far as 
both are considered as mere matter, is the 
same, and traceable to certain qualities of co- 
lour and line common to both, and by reason 
extricable j yet the flush of the cheek and 
moulding of the brow, as they express mod- 
esty, affection, or intellect., possess sources of 
agreeableness * wdiich are not common to 
the. snowy mountain, and the interference of 
whose influence we must be cautious to pre- 
vent, in our examination of those which are 
material or universal, f 

(The geiujrfil tuudoncy of mod ora art, tinder tho 
^niidiuiee of Paris, rondora it iiecossary to explain now 
to tho reader, what 1 hufore left him to feel, that the 
sexual instinct is entirely excluded from <'onsi<lcrntion 
throuf^liout the argument of this essay ; I take no n(itiee of 
the, feelings of the heautU’ul, which we share with flies and 
spiders. Conf. the 2iid paragraph of next chapiiu’.) 
f Compare S])ensc‘r (Hymn to Ileauty) : 

'• But ah, heli(‘vo me, there is more than so. 

That works such wonders in the minds of men." 
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16. The fii’Ht thing, then, that we have to 
do, is accurately to 'discriminate and define 
those ajipearances from which we are about to 
reason as belonging to Beauty, properly so 
called ; and to clear the ground of all the con- 
fused ideas and erroneous theories with which 
the misapprehension, or metaphorical use, of 
the term has encumbered it. 

By the term Beauty,, tlien, proxierly are sig- 
nified two things. First, that external quality 
of bodies already so often spoken of, and whicli 
whether it occur in a stone,- flower, beast,, or^ 
man, is absolutely identical : which, as I havd\ 
already asserted, may be shown to be in some 
sort typical of the Divine attributes, and which, 
therefore, I shall, for distinction’s sake, call 
Typical Beauty ; and, secondarily, the appear- 
ance of felicitous fulfilment of function in 
living things, more es^jecially of the joyful 
and right exertion of pevf(?c{. life in man ; and 
this kind of beauty I shall call Vital Beauty. 
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Any application of tlie word ‘Beautiful’ to 
oilier appearances or qualities than these, is 
either false or metaphorical ; as, for iustance, 
to the siilendour of a discovery, the htness'^ 
of a propiortion, the coherence of a chain of 
reasoning, or the power of liestowing pleasure 
which objects receive from association ; a power 
confesseilly great, and interfering, as w'e shall 
presently find, in a most embarrassing way 
with the attractiveness of inherent beauty. 

But in order that the mind of the reader 
may not be biassed at the outset hy that which 
he may happen to have received of current 
t.heories respecting beauty, founded on the 
above metaphorical uses of the word (theories 
which are less to be reprobated as accounting 
falsely t for the sensations of which they treat, 

* QCoUfil rvvth'C litness, I filiouW Lave saitl, nr mocha- 
nioal ; as hotweon the loiij^th nf arms in a lever.) 

t (I meant, that they are not so false, or sometimes are 
not false at all, in aeeountiny etc.) 
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than as confusing two or more pleasurable 
sensations together), I shall briefly glance at 
the four’ erroneous positions most frequently 
held upon this subject, before proceeding to 
examine those typical and vital irroperties of 
things, to which I conceive that all our original 
conceptions of beauty may be traced. 
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Of False Opinions held Concorninr) Beauty. 

(TliG whole of this chapter is extremely well reasoned 
and clearly put ; nor can, I in any necessary point 1 tetter 
it. The importance of its contents to future analysis may 
justify my requestinpr the reader’s fixed attention to its 
distinctions and definitions.) 

1. J PUKPOSE at present to speak only of 
four of the more current opinions re- 
specting Beauty, for of the errors connected 
with the pleasurahleness of (constructive) pro- 
portion, and witli the expression of right 
feelings in the countenance, I shall have op- 
portunity to treat in the succeeding chapters. 

Those erring or inconsistent positions which 
T would at once dismiss are : the first, that 
tlie Beautiful is the True; the second, that 
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the Beimliful is the Useful; tlie third, that it 
is dependent on Oustonj ; imd the fourth, that 
it, is dependent on the’ Association of Ideas. 

(a) To assert that Ihe Beautiful is the True, 
appears, at first, like asserting that piropositions 
are matti'r, and matter propositions. But giv- 
ing the best and most rational interpretation we 
can, and supposing th,e holders of this strange 
position to mean only that things are beauti- 
ful which appear what they indeed are, and 
ugly which appear what they are not, we 
find them instantly contradicted by each and 
every conclusion of experience. A stone looks 
as truly a stone as a rose looks a rose, and yet 
is not so beautiful; a cloud may look more 
like a castle than a cloud, and be the more 
lieaiitiful on that account. The mirage of the 
desert is fairer than its sands ; the false image 
of the under heaven fairer than the sea.'^ 1 

* (I should have written . “ image of heaven niidcr the 
f'Ca, fairer than the sea itself.”) 
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am at a loss to know how any so untenable a 
position could evei’ have been advanced ; but 
it may, perhaps, have arisen from some con- 
fusion of the beauty of art with the beauty 
of nature, and from an illogical exi)ansion of 
the very certain truth, that nothing is beauti- 
ful in art, which, professing to bo an imita- 
tion, or a slaLement, is not, as such, in some 
sort true.* 

2. (n) That tlio Eeautiful is the Useful, is 
an assertion evident.ly based on that limited 
and false sense of the latter term which I have 
already deprecated. As it is the most degrad- 
ing and dangerous supposition which can he 
advanced on the subject, so, forlimately, it is 
the most palpably absurd. It is to confound 
admiration with linnger, love with lust, and 
life with sensation ; it is to assert that Ihe 

* (Observe tlio careful limitation , — hi .wmr nort true, 
Altogetlier true, il never can i)C', — far short of true, it 
ofttiii inii/ht to he.) 
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human creature has no ideas^ and no feelings, 
except those ultimately referable to its brutal 
appetites. It has nob a single fact nor appear- 
ance of fact to support it, and needs no combat- 
ing; id least until its advocates have obtained 
the consent of the majority of mankind, that 
the most beautiful productions of nature are 
seeds and roots ; and of art, spades and mill- 
stones. 

3. (c) Somewhat more rational grounds 
appear for the a.ssertion that the sense of 
t he Beautiful arises from familiarity with the 
object, though even this could not long be 
maintained by a thinking person. For all 
that can be alleged in defence of such a sup- 
position is, that familiarity deprives some ob- 
jects, which at finst appeared ugly, of much of 
their repuLsiveiif^ss ; * whence it is as rational 

* (The sternest sense of Johirson, anti Lrij^litcst wit of 
Crcldstnitli, have been u.scd to exhibit the follies of fashion, 
and show the power of national habit ; but they never 
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to conclude that familiarity is the cause of 
beauty, as it would he to argue that because 
it is possible to acquire a taste for olives, 
therefore custom is the cause of lusciousness 
in grapes. Nevertheless, there are some i>he- 
nomena resulting from the tendency of our 
nature to be influenced by habit, of which 
il may be well to observe the limits. 

4. Custom has a two-fold operation ; the one, 
to deaden the frequency and force of repeat ed 
impressions, the other, to endear the familiar 
object to (lie affections. Commonly, where the 
mind is vigorous, and the power of sensation 
very perfect, it has rather the la,st operation 
tlian the first ^ with meaner minds, the first 
lakes phu^e in the higher degree, so that they 
are commonly characterized by a desire of 
excitement, and the want of the loving, fixed 

seriously deny the reality of hoauiy, however the CUiiiieso 
Citizen of the World may be shocked by the white teeth 
and long feet of English ladies.) 
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theoretic power. But both take place in some 
degree with all men ; so tliat as life advances 
impressions of all kinds become less rapturous, 
owing to their repetition. It is however 
beneficently ordained that repulsivoness shall 
be diminis] led by ciisiom in a far greater degree 
than tJie sensation of beauty; so that the 
anatomist in a little time loses all sense of 
horror in th(‘ torn flesli and ciirious bone, while 
the sculptor ceases not to feel, to the close of 
his life, the deliciousness of every line of the 
outward frame. 8o then, as in that with which 
we are made familiar, the repulsiveness is 
constantly diminishing; and such claims as it 
may he able to put forth on the affections are 
daily becoming stronger, while, in what is 
submitted to us of new or strange, that which 
may be repulsive is felt in its full force while 
no hold is as yet> laid on the affections, there 
is a V(‘ry strong preference induced in most 
minds for that to which they are accustomed 
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over that they know not, and this is strongest 
in those which are least open to sensations of 
positive beauty. 

5. But however far this operation may be 
carried, its utmost effect is but the deaden- 
ing and fjpproxi mating of tlic sensations of 
bc'auiy and ugliness. It never niixes, nor 
cross(?s, nor in any way alters them ; it has not 
the slightest coun(*ction with, or power over, 
their nature. By tasting two wines alternate- 
ly, we may deaden our perception of their 
flavour ; na}', we may even do more than can 
ever he done in the case of sight, — we may 
confound the two flavours together : hut it will 
hardly be argued, therefore, that custom is the 
cause of either flavour. i\nd so, though by 
habit we may deaden the effect of ugliness or 
heanly, it is not for that reason to be affirmed 
•Ihul. ‘habit is the cause of either sensation. 
We may kee]) a skull ])esi(Ie us as long as 
we please, we may overcome its repulsiveness, 
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we may render ourselves capable of perceiving 
many qualities of beauty about its lines, we 
may contemplate it for years together if we 
will,— it, and nothing else, — but we shall not 
get ourselves to think as well of it as of a 
child’s fair face. 

(). It would be easy to pursue the subject 
farther, but I believe that every thoughtful 
reader will be perfectly well able to suj)ply 
farther illustrations, and sweep aw^ay the saudy 
foundations of the opposite theory, unassisted. 
T^et it, however, be observed, that, in sjoite of 
all custom, an Englishman instantly acknow- 
ledges, and at first sight, the superiority of the 
turban to the bat, or of the plaid to the coat ; 
that, whatever the dictates of immediate fiishion 
may compel, the superior gracefulness of the 
Greek or IMiddle-Age costumes is invariably 
felt; and that, respecting what has .been 
asserted of negro nations looking with disgust 
on the white face, no importance whatever is to 
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be attached to the opinions of races who have 
never received any ideas of beauty whatsoever 
(these ideas being only received by minds 
under some certain degree of cultivation), 
and whose disgust arises naturally from wliat 
they may suppose to be a sign of weakness or 
ill health. It would be futile to proceed into 
farther detail. 

I pass to the last and most weighty theory, 
that the agreeableness in objects which we 
cfill Beauty, is the result of the Association 
with them of agreeable or interesting ideas. 

7. (d) Frequent has been the support, and 
wide the acceptance,' of this supposition ; and 
yet I suppose that no two consecutive sen- 
tences were ever written in defence of it, 
without involving either a contradiction, or a 
confusion of terms. Thus Alison: ‘'There 
are scenes undoubtedly more beautiful than 
Kunnymede, yet, to\hose who recollect the 
great event that passed there, tliere is no 

G 
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scene perhaps which so strongly seizes on the 
imagination.” Where we are wonder-struck 
at the audatdoiis obtuseness which would prove 
t he power of imagination by its overcom/mg 
that verg other poiver (of inherent beauty) 
whose existoiice the arguer denies. For the 
only logical conclusion which can possibly 
be drawn from the above sent ence is, that ima- 
gination is not the source of beauty, for 
although no scene seizes so strongly on the 
imagination, yet there are scenes “ more 
b(‘autiful than Ihmnymede.” And though in- 
stances of self-contradiction as laconic and com- 
plete as t.his are to be found in few writers 
f'xcept Alison,* yet if the arguments on the 
subject he fairly sifted from the mass of con- 
fused language with which they are always 

(Tlti> roaiUn' ninst tiot coitfiise tlio uiylapliysicliin wiUi 
tlie lii.storiaii. 1 know no work of as wide range iji wkich 
UiC argument Is more kjgieall'* Biisfaiiied, or more justly 
in many points conelusivc, tl^’u tliat of ffii‘ A. Alison’s 
’• History of EnrojK'.”) 
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encumberedj and placed in logical form, they 
will be found invariably to involve one of 
tliPHe two syllogisms : either Association gives 
pleasure, and Beauty gives pleasiu’e, thoreror(^ 
Association is Beauty; or, the power of Asso- 
ciation is stronger tlian the power of Ih^auty, 
therefore the power of Association is the 
power of Beauty. 

8. Nevertlitdess it is necessary for us to 
ol)ser\'c the real value and authority of asso- 
ciation in the moral system, and how ideas of 
aiitiial beauty may be affected by it, otlior- 
wise we shall he liable to embarrassment 
throughout the whole of the succeeding argu- 
ment. 

Association is of two kinds, Kational and 
Accidental. By Kational Association I under- 
stand tlio interest which any object may bear 
historically, as having hc'eu in some way 

* (Tilt* IViur false thconc’s aro now disinissed : ii<»v 
farther regarded, throughout, the whole es^ay.) 
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conriected with the affairs or affections of 
men ; an interest shared in the minds of all 
who are aware of such connection : which to 
call beauty is mere find gross confusion of 
terms ; it is no theory to he confuted, but a 
misuse of language to be set aside, a misuse 
involving the positions that in uninhabited 
countries the vegetation has no grace, the 
rock no dignity, the cloud no colour, and that 
the snowy summits of the Alps receive no 
loveliness from the sunset light, because they 
liave not been polluted by the wrath, ravage, 
and misery of men.-*' 

0. By Accidental Association, I under- 
stand the accidental connection of ideas and 

* (It is curious to note in this tlio single emo- 

tion of youtlij so often (leseriliwl by Woulswortb. The 
more .vlvunccil pcr<'e[)tion in('li(?at«l in the opening 
parugrapb of the “ Lamp ttf Memory," in the “ Seven 
Lamps,” should com])aiv<l. As T have grown older, the 
aspects of nature coiHluciv(i to human life have become 
hourly more dear to me ; and I had rather now see a 
brown liarv<‘st Held Iban the briglitost Aurora P.orealis.') 
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memories wiili material things, owing to which 
those materia] things are regarded as agreeable 
or otherwise, according to the nature of the 
feelings or recollections they summon ; the 
association being commonly involuntary, and 
oftentimes so vague as that no distinct image 
is suggested by the object, but we feel a 
painfulness in it or pleasure from it, without 
knowing wherefore. Of this operation of -(he 
mind (which is that of wliich I spoke as 
causing inextricable embarrassments on the 
subject of beauty) the experience is constant, 
so that its more energetic manifestations 
require no illustration. But I do not think 
that the minor degrees and shades of this 
great influence have been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Not only all vivid emotions, and all 
circumstances of exciting interest, leave their 
light and shadow on the senseless things and 
instruments among which, or through whose 
agency, they have been felt or learned ; but 
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I believe that the eye cannot rest on a 
materia] form, in a moment of depression or 
exultation, witliout communicating to that 
form a spirit and a life a life which will 
make it afterwards in some degree loved 
or feared, — a charm or a painfulness for 
which we shall be unable to account even to 
ourselves, which will not indeed be percep- 
tible, except by its delicate influence on our 
judgment in eases of complicated beauty. 
Let the eye Init rest on a rough piece of 
branch of curious form during a conversation 
with a friend; rest, however unconsciously, — 
and thougli the conversation be forgotten, 
though every circumstance connected with it be 
as utterly lost to the memory as though it had 
not been, yet the eye will, through the whole 
life after, take a certain pleasure in such 
boughs which it had not before,, a pleasure so 
slight, a trace of feeling so delicat.e, as to leave 
us utterly unconscious of its peculiar power; 
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but undestroyable by any reasoning, a part, 
thenceforward, of our constitution, destroyabte 
only by the same ar]')itniry process of asso- 
ciation by which it was created. Iteuson has 
no effect upon it wliiitsoever. And Idiere is 
probably no one opinion which is formed liy 
any of us, in matters of taste, which is not in 
some degree influenced by unconscious asso- 
ciation of this kind. In many, who have no 
definite rules of judgment, in*eferenee is de- 
cided by little else : and thus, unfortunately,^- 
its operations are mistaken for, or rather sub- 
stituted for, those, of inherent beauty, and its 
real position and value in the moral system 
are in a great rrieusure overlooked. 

10. For I b(dieve that mere pleasure and 
pain have less associative power than duty 

('* Unforhinaidy " is a v/roiiy word hero. Kothiiirf is 
uniortnimto iu tlif* sysli'in of our nature; wu Ucuomu 
unCurUmate in refasinv to understand it and oliey. 
SoG fcbc more carefu) .scfiucl, p. DO, “And it is well for 
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perforraed or omitted ; and that the great use 
of the Associative faculty is, not to add beauty 
to material things, but to add force to the 
Conscience. But for this external and all- 
powerful witness, the voice of the inward 
guide might be lost in each particular instance, 
almost as soon as disobeyed ; the echo of it in 
after time, whereby, though perhaps feeble as 
warning, it becomes powerful as punishment, 
might be silenced ; and the strength of the 
protection pass away in the lightness of the 
lash. Therefore it has received the power 
of enlisting external and unmeaning things 
in its aid, and transmitting to all that is in- 
different, its own authority to reprove or re- 
ward ; so that, as we travel the way of life, we 
have the choice, according to our working, of 
turning all the voices of Nature into one song 
of rejoicing, and all her lifeless creatures into 
a glad company, whereof the meanest shall be 
beautiful in our eyes by its kind message : or, 
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of withering and quenching her Kyiiipathy into 
a fearful withdrawn silence of condemnation, or 
into a crying out of her stones, and a shaking 
of her dust against us. Nor is it any marvel 
that the theoretic faculty should he over- 
powered by this momentous operation, and the 
indifferent apxjeals and inherent glories of ex- 
ternal things, in the end, overlooked, when 
the x^erfection of God’s works is felt only as the 
sweetness of His promises, and their admir- 
ableness only as the threat enings of His 
X^ower. 

11. But it is evident that the full exercise 
of this noble function of the Associative fac- 
ulty is inconsistent with absolute and incon- 
trovertible conclusions on subjects of theoretic 
X^reference. I^or it is quite impossible for 
any individual to distinguish in himself the 
unconscious underworking of hide Unite associa- 
tion peculiar to him individually, from those 
great laws of choice under which he is coinpre- 
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hended with all his race. And it is well for us 
that it is so ; the harmony of Clod s good work 
is not in us interrupted by this mingling of 
universal and peculiar principles : for by these, 
such difference is secured in the feelings as 
shall make fellowshix) itself more delightful, 
by its inter-communicate character ; and such 
variety of feeling also in each of us, separately, 
as shall make us capable of enjoying scenes 
of different kinds and orders, instead of mor- 
Ihdly seeking for some perfect epitome of the 
Beautiful in one. And also that deadening 
by custom of theoretic impressions to which 
I have above alluded, is counterbalanced by 
the pleasaniness of acquired association ; and 
the loss of the intense feeling of the youth, 
which “had no need of a remoter charm, by 
thought supplied, or any interest, unborrowed 
from the eye,” is re])laeod hy the gladness of 
conscience, and the vigour of the reflecting and 
imaginative faculties, as they take their wide 
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and aged grasp of the great, relai.ions between 
the earth and its dead people,* 

12. In proi)ortion therefore to the value, 
constancy, and efficiency of this infUience, we 
must be modest and cautious in the pronounc- 
ing of positive opinions on the subject of beauty. 
For every one of us lias })eculiar sources of en- 
joyment necessarily opened to him in certain 
scenes and things, sources which are sealed to 
others ; and we must be wary, on the one hand, 
of confounding these in ourselves witli ulti- 
mate conclusions of taste, and so forcing them 
upon all as authoritative ; and on the other, of 
supposing that the enjoyments of others which 
we cannot share are shallow or unwarrantable, 
because incommunicable. I fear, for instance, 
that in the former portion of this work I may 
have attributed too much community and 
authority to certain affections of my own for 

* (And, much more, its living people;, ami those here- 
after to live.) 
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aceiiery inducing emotions of wild, impetuous, 
unci enthusiastic characters, and too little to 
those wdiich I perceive in others for things 
peaceful, humble, meditative, and solemn. 
So also between youth and age there will 
be found differences of seeking, which are 
not wrong, nor of false choice in either, but 
of different temperament. ; the youth sym- 
pathizing more with the gladness, fulness, 
and magnificence of things, and the grey hairs 
with their completion, sufficiency, and repose. 
And so, neither condemning the delights of 
others, nor altogether distrustful of our own, 
we must advance, a.s we live on, from what is 
brilliant to what is pure, and from what is 
})romised to what is fulfilled, and from what 
is our strength to what is our crown : only 
ol:iserving in all things how that which is 
indeed wTong, and to l^e cut up from the 
root, is and not affection. For by 

* (An atlmirable couclusiun,--yot needing tliia much of 
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the very nature of these Beautifal qualities, 
whiclL I have defined to be the signature 
of God upon His works, it is evident that 
in whatever we altogether dislike, we see not 
all ; that the keenness of our vision is to he 
tested by the expansiveness of our love, an<l 
that as far as the intluenee of assooiivtion has 
voice in the question, though it is indeed 
possible that the inevitable painfulness of s\n 
object., for which we cun render no sufficient 
reason, may be owing to its recalling of a 
sorrow, it is more probably dependent on its 
accusation of a crime. 

(li’awbadc, that, iliincjs justly disliked, and asoortained to 
be so, riu»ht to be disliked mure and more until wc put 
an end to them ; and that we liuvo always to bowiire of 
p:ettiiig used to evil, no less than of forgetting good.) 


SECTION IT. 


OF TYPICAL BEAUTY. 

CHAPTER I 

Of Jnjinity, or the Tijpe of Divine Inc.onqireliensihiVdij. 

(The prcoecliajy cliupter, though one of great importance, 
is throughout a parcutliesis, and tlie proper subject of en- 
quiry is now taken up, a little too luirriedly. The word 
‘ ty])ical ’ might also have been better chosen ; especially 
since it has lately boon used so often to signify repre- 
Ktinlative examples of things. It means hero any oliaraeter 
in material things by which thty convey an idea of 
immaterial ones.) 

1. subject being now in some measure 

clear of embarrassment, let us briefly 
distinguish tliose, qiitiUties or types on wliose 
combination is dependent the power of mere 
material loveliness. I pretend neither to enu- 
merate, nor to perceive, them all : for it may 
he genemlly ob.served that wliatever good there 
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may be desirable by man, more especifilly 
good belonging to bis moral nature, there 
will be a corresponding agreeableness in what- 
ever external object remind him of such good, 
whether it remind him by arbitrary associa- 
tion, or by typical resemblance ; and that the 
inlinite ways, whether hy reason or experience 
discoverable, by which matter in some sort 
may remind us of moral x>erfecti(.ns, are hardly 
within any reasonable limits to lie exidained, 
if even by any single mind they might all b(‘ 
traced. Y(d. certain palpable aiul pow'erful 
modes there are, by observing which \ve may 
come at such general conclusions on the subject 
as may be practically useful, and more than 
these I shall not attempt to obtain. 

2, And first, I W'ould ask of the reader to 
enter upon tlie subject with me, as far as may 
be, as a little child, ridding himself of all 

(“ Put ns in mind’* would liave Leen .n. beltoi' 
as !i I’oolv, of stability — or its sluidow, of kimlnoss, 
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(‘onventioiial aiul aiitlioritative thoughts, and 
{‘spociully associations as arise from 

his respect for J^agan art, or which are in 
any way iraceahle io classical readings. I re- 
('olle<;t that Mr. Alison traces his first per- 
cepfions of beauty in external nature to this 
most corrupt source, thus betraying so total 
and singular a want of natural sensibility as 
may well excuse the deficiencies of his follow- 
ing arguments. For there was never yet the 
(*hild of any promise (so far as the Theoretic 
faculties are concerned) but awaked to the 
sense of l^eauty with the first gleam of reason ; 
aiul I snppo.se t.liere are few among those who 
love Nature otherwise than by profession and 
at second-hand, who look not back to their 
younge.sf. {iml lea.st -learned days as those of 
t}i(‘ most intense, superstitious, insatiable, and 
heal ith; })erceptioii of her splendours. And the 
hiffer decline of this glorious feeling, though 
many note it not, partly, owing to the cares 
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and weight of manhood, which leave them not 
the time nor the liberty to look for their lost 
treasure, and partly to the hmniin and divine 
affections which are appointed to take its 
place, yet has formed the subject, not indeed 
of lamentation, but of holy thankfulness for 
the witness it l)ears to the immortal origin and 
end* of our nature, to one whose authority 
is almost without appeal in all (jiiestions 
relating to the influence of external things 
upon the pure human soul. 

“ Heaven lies atjoiit ns iu oiir infancy, 

81nulc(5 of the priKou-hons(! hegin to close 
Upon the growing hoy : 

lint lie beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

Ho sebs it in his joy. 

Tlie youth, who daily farther from the cast. 

(To the origin and pui'pom' rif ilr, yes ; but not to the 
imraoriality of it, — else the lamb might be proved as im- 
mortal as its slauglitcrer. Wordsworth is indeed almost 
without, aiipt'al ' as to the impressiems of nat.nral thing.s on 
the human mind ; but by no moans as to the logical con- 
clusions to be surely drawn fr<ini them.) 
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Must tviivd, .still h luiture's priest. 

■ And by tlie vision splendid 
.Is on Ills w.ay attended. 

At lininth the m.nii peri;eives it die away 
And fiide into the li.i'ht ot common day,” 

And if it were possible for ns io recollect all 
tlie nnaccouiitable and liappy instincts of the 
careless time, and to reason upon them with 
tlie matnrer judgment, we might arrive at 
more rapid and right results than either the 
])hi]ofiopliy, or the sopliistieaied practice, of art 
lias yet atttiiiied. 15ut we lose the perceptions 
before we are capable of methodizing or com- 
paring them. 

3. One, however, of these child instincts, I 
believe that few forget, the emotion, namely, 
caused by all open ground, or lines of any 
spacious kind against the sky, behind which 
there might he; conceived the Sea. It is an 
einotion more pure than that caused by the sea 
itself, for I recollect distinctly running down 
behind the hanks of a high beach io get their 
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hmd lino cutting against the sky, and receiving 
a more strange dc'liglit from this Hum from the 
sight of the ocean. I am no(. sure that this 
feeling is common to all clnldrein (er would ])e 
common, if they were all in circnnisiances 
admitting it), but I ha,v(> asetwiained it to he 
frequent among tluhse who ]toss('ss the most 
vivid scmsihilities for natnr(‘ ; and 1 am certain 
that the modilical ion of it whieh belongs to 
oiir aftew years is common 1<^ .all, the 1<>V(‘, 
namely, of a light distance api)earing over a 
comparatively dark horizon. Tins T have test(‘d 
too frequently to be mistaken, by offering to 
iiidiftereiit- spectators forms of equal al)straet. 
beauty in lialf tint, reli(.‘ve(l, the one against 
dark sky, the otlier against a bright distance, 
d’lie preference is invariably giv(*n to the 
latter; and it is very certain that tliis prefer- 
ence arises not. from any sn])posilion of tliere 
being great truth in this than tlic other, 
for the satn<‘ prefer<‘nce is unhesitatingly 
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accorded to tlio same effect in Kalure herself. 
Wliatever beauty tliere may result from effects 
of light on foreground obj(‘cts, — from the cknv 
of tln^ grass, the Hash of the cascade, ilie glitter 
of the ])irc'h trunk, or the fair daylight hues of 
darker things, (and joyfiilness there is in all 
of them,) there is yet a light ^vhicU the eye' 
invariably seeks with a deeper feeling of the 
beautiful, — the light of the declining or break- 
ing day, and the flakes of scarlet cloud burning 
like watch-fir(*s in the green sky of the horizon ; 
a deeper feeling, T say, not t^^rhaps more 
acute, but having more of spiritual hope and 
longing, less of animal and present life : more 
manifest, invariably, in those of more serious 
and determined iniinl, (F use the word serious, 
not as being oiiposed to cheerful, but to trivial 
and volatihs) hut, T think, marked and un- 
failing even in those of the least t-houghtful 
dispositions. I am willing to let it. rest on 
the tleterminatiun of every reader, whether 
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the xjleariuvc which he has received from these 
effects of calm aud luminouH distance he not 
the most singular and memorable of which he 
has been eonseious j whetlier all that is dazzling 
in colour, perfect in form, ghuldcning in ex- 
pression, be nut of evanescent and shallow 
appealing, when compared with the still small 
voice of the level iwiliglit behind imrple bills, 
or the scarlet arch' of dawn over the dark, 
troublous-edgeil sea. 

4. Let us try to discover that which effects of 
this kind possess, or suggest, peculiar to tluMu- 
selves ; and which other effects of light, and 
colour possess not. There mntit be something 
in them of a peculiar character, aud that, what- 
ever it be, must bo one of the primal and most 
(airnest motives of beauty to human sensatimi. 

Do they show liner characters of form than 
can be developed by the broader daylight ? 
Nut so ; for their })Ower is almost ind{‘pendent 
of the forms they assume or display : it 
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matters liltle wliether tlie ])righi clouds be 
simple or luuuifulcl, wlmilier Uie mountain 
line he subdued or lunjefltic ; tlie fairer forms 
of earthly things are by (liem siilidiied and 
disguised, the. round and imisindar growth of 
llio forest trunks is sunk into skeleton lines 
of quiet shade, the purple clefts of the hill- 
side are labyrinthed in the darkness, the orbed 
spring and whirling wave of the torrent have 
given place to a wliite, ghastly, interrupted 
gleaming. Have they more perfection or ful- 
ness of colour ? Not so ; for their effect is 
oftentimes deeper ■when tlieir hues are dim, 
than when they are blazoned with crimson and 
pale gold : and assuredly, in the blue of the 
rainy sky, in the many tints of morning flowers, 
in the simliglit on summer foliage and field, 
there are more sources of nu'.re sensual colour- 
pleasure than in the single streak of wan and 
dying light. 

0. II is not then by nobler form, it is not 
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by positiveness of bue, it is not by intensity 
of light, (for the sun itself at noonday is 
effectless upon tlie feelings,) that ibis strange 
distant space possesses its attractive power. 
But there is one thing that it has, or suggests, 
which no otlier object of sight suggests in 
equal (l(‘gree, and that, is- -Infinity. It is of 
all visilile tljings the least material, the least 
finite, the farthest withdrawn from the earth 
prison-house, the most typical of the nature 
of (iod, the most suggestive of the glory of 
His dwelling-place. For the sky of night, 
though we may know it boundless, is dark ; it 
is a studded vault, a roof that seems to shut 
us in and downj but the bright distance has 
no limit, we feel its infinity, as we rejoice in 
its purity of light. 

(). How not only is this expression of infinity 
in distance most precious wherever we find 
it, however solitary it may lie, and however 
unassisted by other forms and kinds of beauty, 
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but it is of Unit value that no such other 
forms will altogether recompense us for its 
loss : and, much as I dread the enunciation of 
anything that may seem like a conventional 
rule, T have no hesitation in asserting that no 
work of any art, in which this expression of 
infinity is possible, can be perfect, or supremely 
elevated, without it , and that, in proportion to 
it s presence, it will exalt and render impressive 
ev^'en the most tamo and trivial themes. And 
I think if there be any one grand division, 
by which it is at all possible to set the pro- 
ductions of painting, so far as their mere plan 
or system is concerned, on our right and left 
hands, it is this of light and dark background, 
of heaven lights or of ohjeet light* For I 
know not any truly great painter of any time, 

* (Tliis quite true concluskui reaches farther than I then 
knew, or at least felt clearly enough lo express. Not only 
light in the sky, hut light//‘n?;i. it, is essential to the greatest 
work : the diffused light of heaven on all sides, as distiii- 
gu idled from chiaro-oseuro in a room.) 
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wlio manifests not the most intense pleas-are 
in the luminous space of his backgrounds, 
or who ever sacriftces this pleasure where the 
nature of his subject admits of its attaiu- 
tuent; as, on the other hand, I know not 
that the halhtual use of dark backgrounds 
can bo shown as having ever been coexistent 
with pure, or high feeling, and, except in the 
case of Rembrandt, (and then under peculiar 
circumstances only,) with any high i>ower of 
intellect. It is, however, necessary carefully 
to observe the following modifications of this 
broad principle. 

7. The absolute necessity, for such I indeed 
consider it, is of no more than such a mere 
luminous distant point as may give to the 
feelings a species of escape from all the finite 
objects about them. There is a spectral etch- 
ing of Rembrandt, a Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple, where the figure of a robed 
iniest stands glaring by its gems out of the 
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gloom, liolding a crosior, Beliiud it there is 
a su]3diied window-liglit, seen in the opening 
between two eoliimiis, without which the im~ 
prossivenosH of the whole subject, would, 1 
think, be iiiculeulably brought down. T cannot 
tell whetlier I am at present allowiiig too 
much weight to my own fancies and predilec- 
tions,* hut- without so juucli escape into the 
oule.r air ami open heav<‘n as this, I can take 
i)ennanent pleasure in no picture. 

8. And I think I am supported in this 
feeling by the unanimous practice, if not the 
confessed opinion, of all aihists. The painter 
of portrait is unhappy without his conventional 
white stroke under the sleeve, or beside the 
arm-chair ; the painter of interiors feels like 
a caged bird, unless he can throw a window 
open, or set the door ajar ; the landscapist 

* (No : but far too much weight to little matters. A 
viilgai- picture eunnot be made .a religious one by a liole 
in a wall.) 
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dares nob lose himself in forest without a 
gleam of light under its farthest branches, 
nor venture out in rain unless he may some- 
where ])ierce to a better promise in the dis- 
tance, or cling to some closing gap of variable 
])luo above. Kscupe, Hope, hitinity, by wliat- 
cver conventionalism sought, the desire i.s 
the same in all, the instinct constant: it is no 
nnn-e point of light that is wanted ; — in tiie 
etching of liernbrandt above instanced, a 
gleam of armour or fold of temple curtain 
would have been utterly valueless ; — neither 
is it liberty, for though we cut down hedges 
and level hills, and give what waste and plain 
we clioosc, on the right hand and the left, 
it is all comfortless and undesired, so long 
as we cleave not. a way of escape forward : 
and however narrow and thorny and difficult 
the nearer path, it matters not, so only that 
the clouds open for us at its close,^ IShhllier 


(All this ia—in the inuiu— true; but mueli loo 
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will any amount; of beauty in nt'aror form 
make us content to stay with it, so long as 
we are shut down t,o that alone ; * nor is any 
form so cold or so hurtful luit that we may 
look upon it with ldndn{3ss, so only that it 
rise against the inlinite hope of light beyond. 
The reader can follow out the analogies of 
this unassisted. 

9. But although this narrow portal of escape 
be tdl that is alisolntely necessary, I think 
that the dignity of the painting increases with 
the extent and amount of the expression. 
With the earlier and mightier painters of Italy, 
the practice is commonly to leave their distance 
of pure and open sky, of such simplicity that 
it in nowise shall interfere with, or draw the 

omaliatically put. Uis.igreeable things may be less dis- 
agi-eeable when one sees a way out of them,— but one pre- 
fers things pleasant in the meantime, whether there’s a 
way out, or not.) 

* (Well ; I don’t feel justified in saying that, — till 
I’ve had tlie chance.) 
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attention from^ the interest of the figures ; 
and of such purity that^ especially towards the 
horizon, it shall be in the highest degree 
expressive of the infinite space of heaven, t 
do not mean to say that they did this with any 
occult or metaphysical motives. They did it^ 
I think, with the unpretending simplicity of 
all earnest men ; they did what they loved and 
felt; they sought what the heart naturally 
seeks, and gave what it most gratefully re- 
ceives ; and I look to them in all points 
of -principle, (not, observe, of knowledge or 
empirical attainment) as the most irrefragable 
authorities, precisely on account of the child- 
like innocence, which never deemed itself 
authoritative, but acted upon desire, and not 
upon dicta, and sought for sympathy, not for 
admiration. 

10. And so we liiid the same simple and 
.sweet treatment, the open sky, the tender, 
unpretending horizontal white cluiids, the far 
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winding and abundant Iniidscape, in G-iotto, 
Taddeo Gaddi, Laurati, Angelico, Benozzo, 
Crhirlandajo, Franeia, rcrugino, and the young 
-Raffa(dle ; tlio first symptoiii of conventionality 
appearing in IVrugino, wlio, though with in- 
tense feeling of liglit and colour he carried tlie 
glory of his luminous distance tar ]}eyond all 
his predecessors, began at the same time t,o use 
a somewlial morbid relief of Ids tigures against 
the upper sky. This he has done in the As- 
sumption of the Florentine Academy, in that 
of rAnininziata, and of the Gallery of Bologna ; 
in all wliicli pictnres the lower portions are 
incomparahly the tinest, owing to the light 
distance behind the hea<ls,^ Kaffacdle, in his 
fall, lietrayed the faith he had received from his 
father and his master, and substituted for the 
radiant sk}’’ (d tlie IMadonna del Cardellino, the 
* (This is quitti true ; luit not, for inctapliyHieal reasons 
only. Against a liaekorounrl, the diirk poiiiis and imlf 
tones of a head have doidile power ; and are just .so far 
additinnal elements in its expression.) 
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chamber- wall of the Madonna della Seggiola, 
and the brown wainscot of the Baldacchiiio. 
Yet it is curious to observe how much of the 
dignity even of his later ]>ictures depends on 
such portions as the green light of the lahe, 
and sky behind ilie rocks, in the St. John of 
the tribune; and how the. repainted distortion 
of the Madonna <le]r iinpannata is redeemed 
into something like elevated character, merely 
by tlie light of the linen window from which 
it takes its name. 

11. That which was clone by tlie Florentines 
in purci simplicity of lieart, the Venetians did 
through love of the colour and splendour of 
the sky itself, even to the frequent sacrificing 
of their subject to the passion of its distance. 
In Car[)accio, John Bellini, CHorgione, Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoi'ei, the pree-iousness of the 
luminous sky, so far as it might be at all con- 
sistent with their subject, is nearly constant; 
abandoned altogetlier in portraiture only, 
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seldom even there, and never with advantage. 
Titian and Yeronese, who had less exalted 
feeling than tlie others, afford a few instances 
of exception : the latter overpowering his 
silvery distances with foreground splendour j 
the former sometimes sacrificing them to a 
luscious fulness of colour, as in the Flagellation 
in the Louvre, by a comparison of which with 
the unequalled majesty of the Entombment 
opposite, the applicability of the general prin- 
ciple may at once be tested. 

12. But of the value of this mode of treat- 
ment there is a farther and more convincing 
proof than its adoption either by the innocence 
of the Florentine or the ardour of the Venetian ; 
namely, that when retained or imitated from 
them by the landscape painters of the seven- 
teenth ceidnry, when appearing in isolation 
from all other good, among the weaknesses 
and paltrinesses of Claode, the mannerisms 
of Gaspar, and the caricatures and brutalities 
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of {Salvator, it yet redeems and upholds all 
three, eouquers all foulness hy its purity, vindi- 
cates all folly by its dignity,* and puts an uii- 
coiupreheiKled power of permaiieiil address to 
tlie human lieart upon the lips of the sense- 
less and the profane.! 

* (Tiju IfcL aiul fiu' at^iiiii I ty much ; llic iinp(!tuH tit 
lihrasti riiuuui,!^ awtty with lut^. Hoc the miscIiitiE ot liiui 
writ lay.) 

f Jn (nic tif tho. sinalkir rtiunis of tho I’itti I’alaoe, over 
the door, is a Tuiiqitatioii of St. Aiithoii}', Iiy Salvator, 
wheroia such ptiwcr as the artist possessed is fully iiiani- 
festud, and less ofl'eusivoly than is usual in his sacred 
subjects. It is a vigorous and ghastly th(aight,iu that kind 
of horror wliieh i.s dependent on scenic eifect per- 
haps UTU’ivalleil, and I shall have occasion to refer to it 
again in speaking of the powers of linaginution, I allude 
to it here, because the sky of tlu* distance} aifords a remark- 
able instance of the power of light at present uniler dis- 
cussion. It is formed of tlakes of black cloud, with rents 
.and ftpeniiigs of intense and lurid green, and at least half 
of the irapressiveness of the pic, lure depends on these 
openings. Ulose them, tnake the sky one mass of gloom, 
and the spectre will be awful no lunger. It owes to tlus 
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13. Now althongli I doubt not that tlie 
general value of thin treatment will be 
acknowledged by ali loverti of art, it is not 
cerhiiii that the point to prove wliieb I have 
brought it forward will be as readily conceded ; 
naincdy, the inherent power of all representa- 
tions of infinity over the liuiiian heart. For 
there are, indeed, countless associations of 
pure and religious kind, which combine with 
each other to enhance the impression when 
Xjreseiited in this particular form, whose power 
I neither deny nor am careful to distinguish, 
seeing that they all tend to the same point, 

light of tlio distance both its size and its spirituality. 
The time would fail me, if T W'erc to name the tenth part 
of the pictures which occur to ino, whose vulgarity is 
rcdeciucd by this cireimistancc alone : and yet let not the 
artist trust to such morbid and conventional use of it as 
may lie scon in the common blue and yellow effeetism of 
the pres(}nt day. Of the valuo of moderation and sim- 
plicity in the use of this, as of all other sources of 
pleasurable emotion, I sliall, presently have occasion to 
!,l)eak farther. 
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and have reference to heavenly hopes ; delights 
they are in seeing the narrow, black, miserable 
earth fairly compared witli the bright firina- 
nient ; reachings forward unto the things 
that are before, and joyfulness in the apparent, 
though unread table, nearness and promise of 
them. But there are other inodes in which 
infinity may he represented, which are confused 
by no associations of the kind, and which 
would, as being in mere matter, appear trivial 
and mean, but for their incalculable influence 
on the forms of all that we feel to be beauti- 
ful 

14. The first of these is the curvature of 
lines and surfaces, wherein it at first appears 
futile to insist upon any resemblance or sug- 
gestion of infinity, .since there is certainly, in 
our ordinary contemphition of it, no sensation 
of the kind. But I have repeated again and 
again that the ideas of beauty are instinctive, 
and that it is only upon consideration, and 
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even then in doublful and disputable way, that 
they appear in their typical character. Neither 
do J intend at all to insist upon the particular 
meaning which they appear to myself to bear, 
but merely on their actual and demonstrable 
agreeablenesH : so that in the present case, 
while I assert positively, and have no fear of 
being able to prove, that a curve of any kind 
is more beautiful than a right line, I leave it 
to the reader to iiccept or not, as he pleases, 
that reason of its agreeableness which is the 
only one that I can at all trace ; namely, that 
every curve divides itself infinitely by its 
changes of direction. 

15. That all forms of acknowledged beauty 
are composed exclusively of curves will, I be- 
lieve, be at once allowed ; but that which there 
will be need more especially to prove is, the 
subtlety and const an cy of curvature in all 
natural forms whatsoever. I believe that, 
except in crystals, — in certain mountain forms 
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admitted for the sake of sublimity or contrast — 
(as in the slope of debris), in rays of light, — in 
the levels of calm water and alluvial land,—* 
and in some few organic developments, there 
are no lines nor surfaces of nature without 
curvature ; though as we before saw in clouds, 
more espc'.cially in their under lines towards 
the horizon, and in vast and extended plains, 
right lines are often suggested which are not 
actual. Without these we could not be 
sensible of the value of the contrasting curves ; 
and while, therefore, for the most part the 
eye is fed, in natural forms, with a grace of 
curvature which no hand nor instrument can 
follow, other means are provided to give 
beauty to those surfaces wdiich are admitted 

* (These seem irajwtaiit cxeciitioiis ; they are not so, 
and arc themiielves liable to much exreptioii. Crystals arc 
indeed subject to rectilinear limitations; but their real 
surfaces are continually curved, Kays of light are varied, 
by infinite gradation : tlie level of calm water is only right" 
lined when it is .shoreless.) 
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for contrast, as in water by its reflection of 
the gradations which it possesses not itself. 
In freshly broken ground which Nature has 
not yet had time to model, in quarries and 
pits which are none of her cutting, in those 
convulsions and evidences of convulsion of 
whose influence on ideal landscape T shall pre- 
sently havoi occasion to speak, and generally 
in all ruin and disease, and interference of 
one order of being with anotlier (as in the 
browsing line of park trees), the curves 
vanish, and violently opposed or broken and 
unmeaning lines take their place. 

16. What curvature is to lines, gradation is 
to sliades and colours. It is their infinity, and 
divides them into an infinite number of de- 
grees. Absolutely without gradation no natural 
surface can possibly be, except under circum- 
stances of so rare conjunction as to amount to 
a lusus naturae : for we have seen that few sur- 
faces are witliout curvature, and every curved 
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surface musL Idg gradated by tlie nature of 
light; and for the gradation of the few plane 
surfaces that exist, means are provided in 
local colour, aerial perspective, rejected lights, 
etc., from which it is but barely conceivable 
that they should ever escape. For instances 
of the complete absence of gradjition we must 
look to man's work, or to his disease and de- 
crepitude. Compare the gradated colours of 
the rainbow with ilie stripes of a target, and 
the gradual deex)ening of the youthful Idood in 
the cheek with an abrux>t x)ate]i of rouge^y or 
with the sliarxily drawn veins of old age. 

17. Gradation is so inseparable a quality 
of all natural shade, that the eye refuses in 
painting to understand a shadow whi<*h appears 
without it ; wliile, on the other hand, nearly 
all the gradations of nature are so suhtle, and 
between degrees of tint, so slightly sex)arated, 
that no human hand can in any wise equal, 
or do anything more than suggest the idea of 
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them. proportion to the space over which 
gradation extends, and to its invisible sub- 
tlety, is its grandeur : and in proportion to its 
narrow limits and violent degrees, its vulgarity. 
In Correggio, it is morbid in spite of its 
refinement of execution ; because the eye is 
drawn to it, and it is made the most observ- 
able character of the picture ; whereas natural 
gradation is for ever escaping observation to 
that degree that the greater part of artists in 
working from nature see it not, but either lay 
down such continuous lines and colours as are 
both disagreeable and impossible; or, receiving 
tlie necessity of gradation as a principle instead 
of a fact,'* useit in violently exaggerated measure, 
and HO lose both the dignity of their own work, 
and, by the constant dwelling of their eyes 
upon exaggerations, their sensibility to that 

* (I mcaut, as a trick for tke cmpliasis of colour, instead 
of an exponent of aeliial form or effect. Thiis, however, 
is done legitimately in illumination, and other merely 
decorative, not imitative, coloured work.) 
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of the natural forms. So that we find the 
majority of painters divided between the two 
evil extremes of insufficiency and affectation : 
and only the greatest men capable of making 
gradation continuous, and yet extended over 
enormous spaces, and within degrees of narrow 
difference, as in the body of a strong light.*' 

18. From the necessity of gra<lation results 
what is commonly given as a rule of art, 
Ihoiigh its authority as a rule obtains only from 
its being a fact of nature, that the extremes'^ 
of high light and pure colour can exist only in 
points. The common rule.s respecting sixths 
and eighths, held concerning light and shade, 
are entirely absurd and conventional ; ac- 
cording to the subject and the effect of 
light, the greater part of the picture will be, 
or ought to be, light or dark, but that principle 
which is not conventional is, that of all light, 

* ('J'his is a viilualilo ])nictioal passa;^^*, of wliioli the mh- 
stance is often reiterated in ray later works.) 
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however higlij there is some part that is higher 
than the rest ; and that of ah colour, however 
pure, there is some part that is purer than the 
rest ; and that generally of all shade, however 
deep, there is some part deeper than the rest, 
though t]iis last fact is frequently sacrihced 
in art, owing to the narrowness of its means. 
But on the right gradation and focussing of 
light and colour depends, in great measure, 
the vidue of both. Of this I liave spoken suffi- 
ciently in pointing out the singular constancy 
of it in the works of Turner. And it is generally 
to he! observed that even raw and valueless 
colour, if rightly and subtly gradated, will, in 
some measure, stand for light; and that the 
most transparent and perfect hue will be, in some 
measure, unsatisfactory if entirely unvaried. 

I believe the early skies of Eaffaelle owe t heir 
luminousness more to their untraceable and 
subtle gradation than to inherent quality of hue. 

19. Such are the expressions of infinity which 
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we find in creation,"^ of which, the imx)ortance 
irt to be ehtimated rather by their frequency 
than by their distinctness. Let, however, the 
reader bear constantly in mind that I insist 
not on his aceex)ting any interpretation of mine, 
l)u1. only on Ids dwelling .so long on tho.se 
objects which he perceives to be beautiful, as 
to determine wdiether the qualities to wiiich 
I trace their beauty be necessarily there or not. 
Farther expressions of infinity there are in the 
mystery of Nature, and, in some measure, in 
her vastness ; but these are dependent on oiir 
own imperfeetions, and therefore, though they 

* (I mcLant, “ in tlioso conditions of tlio creation wliiuti 
appeal to tlic pleasure of the human eyes.” Of course 
those which appcsil to thought arc theiiiselve.s iniinite. 
This last paragniph is heedlessly and in.solently written ; 
yet not wholly valueless, for the gist of it in the close is 
true ; that the les.sons of Heaven arc not written illegibly 
for its creatures : and that all the smoho of the darkness 
which hides the Hakcr from His world, is of the world’.s 
making.) 
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produce sublimity, they are unconnected with 
beauty. For that which we fooli.shly call vast- 
ness is, rightly considered, not more wonderful, 
not more impressive, than that which we in- 
solently call littleness : and the infinity of Cfod 
is not mysterious, it is only unfathomable; 
not concealed, but incomprehensible ; it is a 
clear infinity, the darkness of the pure un- 
searchable sea. 



CHAPTER IT. 


Of LTnifif, or the Tupe of the Dlrine 
CoiiipreJu'utfi renens . 

1. LL things,” says Hooknr, “God only 

excepted, besides the naturf^ which 
they have in themselves, receiive externally 
some perfection from other lliings.” Hence the 
appearance of separation or isolation in any- 
thing, and of self-dependence, is an appearance 
of imx)erfection : and all appearances of connec- 
tion and brotherhood are pleasant and right, 
both as significative of perfection in the things 
united, and as typical of that Unity which 
we attribute to God, and of which our true 
concex^tion is rightly explained and limited 
by I)r. Brown in his ninety-second lecture ; 
that Gnity which consists not m his <.)wn 
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singleness or separation, ])iit in the necessity 
of Ids inherence in all things that be, -with- 
out which no creature of any kind could hold 
existence for a nionieiit. Which necessity of 
divine essence I think it better to speak of 
as Comprehensiveness, than as Unify; because 
unity is often understood in the sense of one- 
ness or singleness, instead of universality; 
whereas the only unity which by any means 
can become grateful or an object of hope to 
men, and whose types therefore in material 
things can be beautiful, is that on which 
turned the last words and prayer of Christ 
before His crossing of the Kedron bfbok. 
“ Neither pray I for those alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on Me through their 
word; that they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee.” 

2. And so there is not any matter, nor any 
spirit, nor any creature, but it is cai)able of a 
unity of some kind with other creatures ; and 
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in lluit unity is its perfection and theirs, and 
a pleasure also for the beholding of all other 
creatures that can behold. Bo the unity of 
spirits is j)ar(ly in their sympathy, and partly 
in their giving and taking, and always in 
their love; and these are their delight and 
their strength; for their strength is in their 
co-wurking and army fellowship, and their 
delight is in the giving and receiving of alter- 
nate and perpetual good ; their inseparable 
dependency on each other’.s being, and their 
essential and perfect depending on their Crea- 
tor’s. And so the unity of earthly creatures 
is their power aud their peace ; not like the 

(f meant, of course, luiman spirits : modei’n desecration 
of the latter word has cast so much shadow on it that one 
cannot read it without shrinking. 

This second ]mi‘agi’aph is one of tlie nio.st valuable in 
essential eontents I have ever written, hut the literary 
art and pedantry of it, employed to express the most 
solemn of truths in a tinkle that shall be pleasant to the 
ear, are now' very grievous to me. It w'as well meant at the 
time, however, and may perhaps yet have its use.) 
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dead and cold peace of undisturbed sionea and 
solitary mountains ; but the living i)eace of 
trust, and the living power of support ; of 
bands that bold each other and are still. And 
so the unity of matter is, in its noblest form, 
the organization of it which builds it up into 
temples for the spirit; and in its lower form, 
the sweet and strange affinity which gives to 
it the glory of its orderly elements, and the 
fair variety of change and assimilation that 
turns the dust into the crystal, and separates 
the waters that be above the hrmament from 
the waters that be beneath : and, in its lowest 
form, it is the working and walking and cling- 
ing together that gives their power to the 
winds, and its syllables and soundings to 
the air, and their weight to the waves, and 
their burning to the sunbeams, and their sta- 
bility to the mountains, and to every creature 
whatsoever operation is for its glory and for 
others’ good. 
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3. Now of that’ which is tliuH necessary to the 
perfection of all things, all appearance, sign, 
type, or suggestion must be beautiful, in what- 
ever matter it may appear : and the api^earanee 
of some specie.s of unity is, in the moftt de- 
termined sense of tlie woi'd, essential to the 
perfection of beauty in lines, colours, or forms. 

But of the appearances of unity, as of unity 
itself, there are several kinds, which it will be 
found hereafter convenient to consider sepa- 
rately.* Thus there is the Unity of different 
and separate things, subjected to one and the 
same influence, wliich may be called Subjec- 
tioTuil Unity; and this is the unity of the 
clouds, as they are driven by the parallel winds, 
or us they are ordered by the electric currents ; 
this the unity of tiie sea weaves, this of the 

* (Vos, I should ratluT think so ; /uul t liej' ouf'ht to have 
hueii Mipaniloly, to(», and very slowly ; .and not 

upset in a heap on the flour, as they are in thi.s t('iTiric two- 
l»a"e sentence, ft, is all vijjcht, however, when once it is 
sorted. See note .at end of the chapter.) 
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bending and undulation of the forest masses ; 
and in creatures capable of will it is the unity 
of will or of impulse. And there is Unity of 
Origin, whicli we may call Original Unity; 
which’ is of things arising from one spring 
and source, and speaking always of this their 
brotherhood ; and this, in matter, is the unity 
of the branches of the trees, and of the petals 
and starry rays of flowers, and of the beams of 
light ; and in spiritual creatures it is their 
filial relation to Him from whom they have 
their being. And there, is unity of Seq^uenee, 
which is that of things that form links in 
chains, and steps in ascents, and stages in 
journeys ; and this, in matter, is the unity of 
communicable forces in their continuance from 
one thing to another; and it is the passing 
upwards and downwards of beneficent effects 
among all thing.s, the melody of sounds, the 
continuity of lines, and the orderly succession of 
motions and times; and in spirit mil creatures 
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•it is their own constant building nx"), by true 
knowledge and continuous reasoning, to higher 
X'jerfection, and the singleness and straight- 
■forwardness of their tendencies to more coni- 
X)lete communion with God. And there is the 
unity of MemberRhix>, which we may call 
Essential Unit.y, which is the unity of things 
s{'i)ara(ely iinx:»erfeci into a j^crfect wliole ; and 
this i.s the great unity of which other.iuiities 
are but i)arts and means; it is in matter the 
harmony of .soands and consistency of bodies, 
and among s^hritnal creuture.s their love and 
happiness and vei'y life in God. 

4. Now of the nature of this last kind of 
unity, the most im^jortant whether in moral or . 
in those material things with which we are at 
X>reseni concerned, there is this neces.sary to be 
observed : that it cannot- exi.st between things 
similar to each other. Two or more etpial and 
like filings cannot, be members one of anotber, 
nor can they form one, or a whole thing. Two 
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they must remain, both in nature and in our 
coneeptioii, so long as tliey remain alike, unless 
they are united by a third different from both. 
Thus the arms, which are like each oldier, 
remain two arms in our conception. They 
could not be united by a third arm ; they must 
be united by something which is not an arm, 
and which, imperfect without them as they 
without, it, shall form one perfect body. Nor 
is unity even thus accomxdished, without a 
difference and opposition of direction in the 
setting on of the like members. Therefore, 
among all things which are to have unity of 
nieiTibership one with another, there must be 
(liffereuee or variety ; and though it is possible 
that many like things may he made members 
of one body, yet it is remarkable that this 
structure appears cliaract eristic of the lower 
creatures, rather than the higher, as the many 
legs of a eaterpilliii’, and llie many arms and 
suckers of the radial a; and that., as we rise in 
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order of being, the number of similar members 
becomes less, and their structure commonly 
seems based on the x->i‘iuciple of the unity of 
two things by a third, as Plato states it in the 
Tiinious, § 11. 

5. Hence, out of the necessity of Unity, 
arises that of \''ariety j a necessity’' often more 
vividly, though never so deeply felt, because 
lying at the surface of things, and assisted by 
an influential xnineiple of our nature, the love 
of change, and by the yiower of contrast. But 
it is a mistake which has led to many un- 
fortunate results, in matters resx)ecting art, 
to insist on any inherent agreeableness of 
variety, without reference to a farther end. 
For it is not even true that variety as such, 
and in its highest degree, is beautiful. A 
X)atched*' garment of many colours is by no 
means so agreeable as one of a single and 

(I meant, tlkconhmtUj patohed -else the sentence is 
simply untrue.) 
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contiiuious hue ; the splendid colours of many 
biiTls are eminently painful from their violent 
separatioiij and inordinate variety, while the 
pure and colourlcs.s swan is, under certain cir~ 
ouinslance.s, the most beautiful of all feathered 
creatures. A forest of all manner of trees is 
poor, if not disagreeable in effect ; * a mass 
of one species of tree is sublime. It is there- 
fore only harmonious and chordal variety, 
that variety wdiich is necessary to secure and 
extend unity (for tlie greater the number of 
objects which by their differences become 
ineinber.s of one another, the more extended 
and sublime is their unity), which is rightly 
agreeable ; and so I name not Variety as 
essentiid to beauty, because it is only so in 
Ji secondary and casual scmse.f 

* SjHMibfir’rf vuri(ni,\' furost is the Forest of Emir, 

t It must be mutter uC iin small wouderinoiit to prac‘tic<a1 
men, to ohsi'rve lunv sjfrossly the nature ami connection of 
Unity and Variety have been misunderstood and mis-stated 
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6. Of the Ijove of Change as a priTicii)le of 
human nature, and the pleasantness of variety 
resulting from it, something has already been 
said (Sec. I. Gh. IV. § 4) ; only as in that idace 
T was ox’>posing the idea that our being fami- 
liar with objects was the cause of our deliglit in 
them, so here I have to ox)X>ose the contrary 
X)osition that their strangeness is the cause of 
it. For neither familiarity nor strangeness has 
more operation oil, or connection with, impres- 
sions of one sense than of another; and they 
have less xiower over tlie impressions of sense, 

by tlioHii writers ui)uu taste who have been guided by no 
experience o£ art ; most singularly j)crbaps by Jlr. Alison, 
who, confounding Unity with l/ni/ormUy, and leading bis 
rondel's tbi’ougb thirty' laiges of discussion respecting Uni-' 
formify and Variety, the intelligibility of which is not by 
any means increased by bis supposing Uniformity to bo 
capable of existence in single things 1 at last substitiUca 
f<»r those two terms, snftieiently lionlradictory already, those 
of Similarity and DiHsiniilarily. the rcconcibation ot which 
oi)posites in one thing we must, I believe, leave Mr. Alison 
to aecotnplisli. 
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generally, than over the intellect in its joyful 
accepting of fresh knowledge, and dull con- 
templation of that it has long possessed. Only- 
in their operation on the senses they act eon- 
trarily at ditferent times; as for instance, the 
newness of a dress, or of some kind of un- 
accustomed food, may make it for a time 
delightful, but as the novelty passes away, so 
also may the deligiit, yielding to disgust or 
indifference; which in their turn, as custom 
begins to operate, may pass into affection and 
craving, and that which was tirst a luxury, 
and then a matter of indifference, become a 
necessity:* whereas in subjects of the intel- 
lect, the chief delight they convey is dependent 
upon their being newly and vividly compre- 
hended ; and as they become subjects of coii- 
teinplation they lose their value, and become 
tasteless and unregarded, except as instruments 

(I have cut out liero a quotation from Aristotle — 
which was only put in to show that I had read him.) 
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for tlie reacliing of others ; only that though 
they sink down into the shadowy, effectless, 
heap of things indifferent, wliich we pack, and 
crush down, and stand upon, to reach things 
new, they sparkle afresh at intervals as we 
stir them by throwing a now stone into the 
heap, and letting the newly admitted liglits 
Xday upon them. And, both in subjects of the 
intellect and the senses, it is to be remembered 
that the love of change is a weakness and 
imperfection of our nature, (and implies in it 
the state of probation ;)* and that it is to teach 
us tliat things about as here are not meant for 
our continual possession or satisfaction, that 
ever such passion of change was x^ut in us as 
that “ custom lies upon ns with a wc'ight, 
heavy as frost, and dee^) almost as life ; ” and 
only such weak thews and baby grasx> given to 

* (Tho words I have now put in parenthesis are false. 
Heaven itself may bo as changeful ns a kaloiduseope, fur 
aught wo know.) 
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our intellect, as that “ the best things we do 
are painful, and the exercise of them grievous, 
being continued without intermission, so as in 
those very actions whereby we are especially 
perfected in this life we are not able to 
Xjersist.” * 

7. A.nd so it will be found that they are the 
weakest-minded and the hardest-hearted men 
that most love variety and change : for the weak- 
est minded are those who both wonder most at 
things new, and digest worst things old ; in 
so ftir that everything they have lies rusty, 
and loses lustre for want of use, neither do 
they make any stir among their possessions, 
nor look over them to see what may be made 
of them, nor keep any great store, nor are 
householders with store houses of things new 
and old ; but they catch at the new-fashioned 

* (Hookiir, I think, l>y i he sound of it : to whom I'oyu 
would havfi quietly nnd ri>flitly jinswered— “ Why whJi to 
persist, then, when Go<l says you have done enough '/ ”) 
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garments, and let the modi and thief look after 
the rest : and the hardest-hearted men are 
those that least feel the endearing and binding 
power of custom, and hold on by no cords of 
affection t,o any shore, but drive with the Avaves 
that cast u]) mire and dirt. And certainly it 
is not to be held that the perception of beauty, 
and desire of it, are greatest in the hardest 
heart and weakest brain but the love of 
variety is so, and tlierefore variety can be no 
cause of the beantiful, except, as I have said, 
when it is necessary for the perception of unity. 
Neither is iliere any better test of beauty than 
its surviving or annihilating the love of change ; 
a test which the best judges of art have need 
frequently to use ; for there is much that 
surprises by its brilliancy, or attracts by its 
singularity, that can hardly hut by course of 

* (Nut proved. The a(lv'cr.«!uy may ask, — and lately, not 
without good grounds for cmpiiry,— \Vliy is it not to bo 
bold 0 
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time, tliough. assuredly it ivill by course of 
time, be winnowed away from the right and 
real beauty whose retentive power is for ever 
on the increase, a bread of the soul for which 
the hunger is continual. 

8. Receiving, therefore, variety oidy us that 
which accomplishes unity, or makes it per- 
ceived, its operation is found to be very 
I)recious, both in that which I have called 
Unity of Subjection, and Unity of Sequence, 
as well as m Unity of Membershi];) f for al- 
though things in all respects the same may, 
indeed, be subjected to one influence, yet the 
X-)Ower of the influence, and their obedience 
to it, are best seen by varied operation of 

* (Tlu! foul' unities above spec Hied were, — 

1. Of Suiijectioii. 

2. Of Origin. 

ii. Of Heipiencc. 

•1. Of iMembersliip, 

I'liat of Origin is omitted here, because things springing 
from one root must be of one nature.’) 
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(,heni on their individual diiference.s; as in 
clouds and waves there is a glorious unity of 
rolling, wrought out by the wiki and wonder- 
ful differences of their absolute forms : which 
differences, if removed, would leave in them 
only uiuh iUidinoiiH and peity repel ition, 
ins! cad of the inajestie oneness of shared pas- 
sion. And so ill the wa,ves and clouds of 
human multitude, when they are filled with 
one fhouglif : as we find frequently in the 
works of fhe early Ilaliim men of earnest 
purpose, who despising, or hajjpily ignorant 
of, the sophistications of theories and the pro- 
prieties of composition, indicated by perfect 
similarity of action and gesture on the one 
hand, and by the infinite and truthful variation 
of ex})ression on the other, the most sulilimc 
stvengtli, because.! the most absorlang unity, 
of multitudinous passion that ever human 
heart conceived. .Hence, in the cloister of 
St. Mark’s, the intense, fixed, statue-like 
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silence of ineffable adoration upon the spirits 
in prison ai/ the feet of Christ, side by side, ' 
the hands jifted, and the knees bowed, and 
the lips trembling together^* and in St. 
Domenico of Fiesole, f that whirlwind rush of 
the angels and t he redeemed souls round about 
Him at His resurrection, in which we hear the 
blast of the horizontal trumpets mixed with 
the dying clangour of their ingathered wing.s. 
The .same great feeling occurs throughout 
the works of the serious men, though mo.st 

* Fra Angelico’s fresco, in .a cell of tte upper elnister. 
Ho treated the subject frequently, Another cbarael eristic 
exiunplo occurs in the Vita di Cristo of the Academy, a 
stu'ics now unfortunately destroyed by the picture cleaners. 
Simon l\Iotnmi in Santa -Maria Novella has given another 
very beaulifiil instance, Tn Giotto the principle i.s nni- 
versal, though his multitudes arc somewhat more dra- 
matically and powerfully varied in gesture than Angelico’s. 

In Mine da Fiesole’s altar-piece in the church, of St. 
Anibrogio at Florence, close by Cosimo Rosselli’s fre.sco. 
then? is a beautiful example in marble. 

t'Tlie predella of the picture liehind tlie altar. 
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intensely in Angelico ; and it is well to 
compare with it the vileness and falseness of 
all that succeeded, when men had begun to 
bring (o the cross-foot, their systems instead 
of their sorrow. Take as the. most marked 
and degraded instance, perhaps to be anywhere 
found, Bronzino’s treatment of the same sub- 
ject (Christ visiting the spirits in prison), in 
the picture now in the Tuscan room of the 
Uffizii; which, vile as it is in colour, vacant in 
invention, void in light and shade, a heap of 
cumbrous nothingness, and siclvening otfen- 
siveiies.s, is of all its voids most void in this, 
that the academy models therein huddled 
together at the bottom, show not so much 
unity or community of attention to the aca- 
demy model with the flag in its hand above, 
as a street crowd would to a fresh-staged 
tdiarlatari. Some jioini to the God who 
has burst the gates of death, as if the re.st 
were ineapahle of distinguishing Him for 
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tliernKclves ; and others turn their backs upon 
Him, to show their unagitated faces to the 
spectator, 

9. In Unity of Sequence, the effect of 
variety is best exemplified by the. melodies of 
music, wherein, by the differences of the notes, 
they are connected with each other in certain 
pleasant relations. This connection, taking 
place in quantities, is Proportion, respecting 
whicli certain general princij)lcs must be noted, 
as the subject is one open to many errors, 
and obscurely treated of by writers on art. 

10. Proportion is of two distinct kinds : f 
* (I lirid iniKili more heart power ol conccivin" the real 

Koimw when I wrote this book than T have now, and w.as 
therefore a far better jndjje of religions art. I have just 
bemi hioldng at all these pictiirca again, and find myself a 
little Weary of rows of heads turned in the same direction ; 
and disposi;d soinothaes to say a good word even for 
Bronzino, in his puriraibs. — Floren<-c, Hoptembev, 1882.) 

t (Tins digression on I’rojKa'tion, as one of the elements 
of tJiiity of Hetiiieneejf'flUtains a great d('al Unit is extremely 
right and nsefnl : but it ought to have been given in a 
separate chapter,) 
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when it takew place hctwcen (juan- 
litiesfor Ibe wake of connection only, without 
any ultimate, object oi’ canual necessity; and 
C'Diistriictive, when it has reference to some 
function to be discharged by the (|uantitics, 
deptuiding on their proportion. From the 
confusion of tlicsc two kinds of proportion 
have arisen tlie greater part of the erroneous 
conceptions of the influence of either. 

(a) Apparent Proportion, or the sensible 
relation of quanf.hics, is one of the most 
iinporUint means of obiaining unily amongst 
things which otherwise must have remained 
distinct, in similarity; and as it may consist 
with every other kind of xniity, and persist, 
wiien every other means of it fails, it may be 
considered as lying at tlie root of most of 

* (Tims the proportiona of increase in tli(‘ lobes, or in- 
terval between Ukj siivrationa of .a leaf, are associated with 
the licantiful Unity of Origin in the divergence of the ribs 
from the stem.) 
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our impressions of the beautiful. There is 
no sense of rightness or wrongness connected 
with itj no sense of utiliiYj propriety, or 
expediency, Tliese iiieas enter only where 
the proportion of cpuintities lias reference to 
som(3 func-lion to be performed by them. It 
cannot ho asserted tliat it is right or tliat it is 
wrong that A should be to B, as B to C ; unless 
A, B, and C have some desirable operation 
(lejieiidenl on that relation. But neverthe- 
less it may be highly agreeable, to the eye 
that A, B, and G, if visible things, should 
have visible connection of ratio, even though 
nothing be accomplished by such connection. 

(ij) On the otlier hand, Constructive Propor- 
tion, or the adaptation of quantities to func- 
tions, is agreeable, not (necessarily) to the eye, 
but to the mind, wliich is cognizant of the 
function to he performed. 'I'hus the pleasant- 
ness or rightness of the proportions of a 
column depends not on the mere relation of 
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diameter and height (which is not proportion 
(it all, for proportion is between three terms 
at least); but on three other involved terni.s, 
the strength of materials, the weight to bo 
borne, and the scale of the building. The pro- 
portions of a wooden eoliiinn are wrong in a 
stone one, and of a .small hnikling, wrong in 
a large ono ; *' and this owing solely to me- 
chanical consideration.s, which have no more 
* 1 ( seems never to have been rightly nuderstood, oven 
by the intjre iuteliigent among our arehitecds, that Pro- 
portion is in any way connected witli positive sixe ; it 
seems to be held iiinong them that a small })uildiug may be 
expanded to a hirgo one merely by pro[)oi'tionally expand- 
ing all its parts ; and that the harmony will be etpialJy 
agreeable on whatever .scale it be rcmlercd. Now this 
is true of apparent proportion, Imt utterly false of er)n- 
.structive ; and, as much of the value of andiifcctural 
proportion os- constructive, the error i.s often productive 
of the most painful results. It may bo best, illustrated 
by observing the conditions of proportion in animals. 
Admiration has often been thoughtlessly claimed for the 
strength, supposed gigantic, <jf insects /md smaller animals ; 
as bi*ing capable of lifting- weights, leaping distance^-, 
and surmounting obstaele.s, of jiroporiion apparuntij 
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connection with ideas of beauty, than the rehi- 
lion between ilie arms of a lever axlapted to the 
raising of a given weight; and yet it is liigldy 
agrecaihle to perceive that such conslruetive 

overwhelming:, '[’htw the Forniiea IJerculanwi will lift in 
iis luoutli, anil brandish like a baton, slinks thicker than 
itself and six times ila length, all the while scrambling 
over crags oC about the proiioriionato height of the Cliffs 
of Dover, three or fonr in a minute. There is nothing 
extraordinary in this, nor any exertion of slrength neces- 
•sarily greater than hntnan, in proportion to tlie .size of the 
body. Fur it is evident that if the hulk and streiKjth 
of any creature he oxjwded or diminished in proportion 
to each other, the distance through wliieh it can leap, the 
time it f:an maintain exertion, or any other third term 
resultant, remains eondmt; that is, diminish weight of 
l)owder and of ball proportionately, and the distance 
carried is constant, or nearly so. Tims, a grasshopper, a 
man, and a giant 100 feet high, supjtoRing their mnsculnr 
strength equally proportioned to the’r size, can, or could, 
all leap, not proportionate distance, hut the same, or 
nearly the same distance ; say, four feet the grasshopper, 
or forty-eight time.s his length ; six feet the man, or Ids 
length exactly ; ten feet the giant, or the tenth of hi.s 
length ; some allowance being made ff)r the grout«'r resist- 
ance of the air to the smaller animal, and other slight 
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proportion has been duly observed, as it is 
agreeable to see that anything is fit for its 
purpose or for ours, and also that it has been 
the result of intelligence in the artificer of it j 

dlsadvantaj^os. Hence, all small animals can, proportion- 
ally, perform feats Ktrenj^tli aiul agility, exactly so iimch 
greater than tlioni' possible to large ones, as the animals 
thcmsolves are smaller ; and to enable an elephant to leap 
like a gras,shopper, he must be endowed with strength a 
million time.s greater in /oft to his size. Now the 

<'on.se(£U(;neo of this general mechanical law is, that as 
we increase the scale of animals, their means of power, 
whether luuseles of motion or hones of support, must he 
increased in a more than proportionate degree, or they 
become utterly unwieldy and incapable of motion. And 
there is a limit to this increase of strength. If the 
elephant had legs as long as a spider’s, no comhination 
(if animal matter that coulil be hide-bound would have 
strength enough to nnjve them. To support the megathe- 
rium, we must have a humerus a foot in diameter, though 
perhaps not more than two feet long, and that iu a vertical 
3Jositi(ju under him ; while the gnat can hang on tlio 
window-frame, and jKiise himself to sting, in the middle 
of crooked stilts like threads, stretched out to ten times 
the breadth of his body on each side. Increase the size 
c»£ the megatherium a little more, and no phosphate of 
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SO that \vc sometimes feel a pleasure in 
apparent non-adaptation, if it be a sign of 
ingenuity, as in tlie unnatural and seemingly 
impossible lightness of Gothic spires and roofs. 

lime will boar liim : lie wonlcl crush his own leys to povv- 
flor. (Compare Sir Charles Hell, Bridgewater Treatise on 
the Hand, p. SOfi, and the note.) Hence tliero is not only 
a limit to the sikc of animaLs, in the condition.^ of matter, 
but to their activity also, the largest heiug always lca.st 
capable of exertion : and this wonlil be the case to a far 
greaier extent, Imt that nature beneficently alters lier 
pvnportion.s as slic increases her scale ; giving slender 
frames to the smaller tribes, and pnndorons strength to 
the larger. 8o in vegetaides, compare tlie .stalk of an car 
of oat, and the trunk of a pine, the meehanical structure " 
beiiur in both the same. So also in waves, of winch the 
large never can lx; more exaggerations of the .small, but 
have (liiTcrent slupe.s an<l curvatures. So in mountains, 
and all things else, necessarily, and from ordinary mecha- 
nical laws. Whence in architecture, according to the .scale 
of the building, its proportions wuftf be altered construc- 
tively, and ought to bo so, apparently, even where the 
constructive expedients are capable of disguise; and I 
have no hesitation in calling that unmeaning exaggeration 
of part in Ht, Peter’.s, of iiu tings, volutes, friezes, etc., in 
the proportions of a smaller building, a vidgar blunder, 
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NoWj the errors against whicli 1 would 
caution the reader in this matter * are three. 
The first is, the overlooking or denial of the 
power of Apparent Proi)Ortionj of which power 
neither Burke, nor any other writer wlioso 
works I have met with, takes cognizance. The 
second is, the attribution of hamUi/ to the 

and ono Hiat doh-nys all thn umjcHty that. Ihu Ijuildini^ 
ought iti have had : ami more I kIkuiM ,so call all imi- 
tations and adaptations of hu'f/r buildings on a ftmaU scale. 
The true test of the right juTiportiou is, that it sliaU itself 
inform ns of the scale of the building, and bo siu-li that 
even in a drawing it shall instantly indueo the eoneeplion 
of the actual size, or size intended. I knenv not what 
Fuseli nnuins by that aphorism of his; — 

'• Disproportion, of parts is the element of hugenes.s ; 
proportion of grandeur. All Gothic styles of Arehitcelure 
are huge. The Greek altmc is grand.*’ 

When a building v.v vast, it ought to lock so ; and the 
proportion is right wliicli exhibits its vastnesa. Nature 
loses no size by her proportitm ; luu* buttressed mountains 
have more of Gothic than of Grt'ek in them. 

(I meant, with respect to the subject of ProporlhiU 
altogether ; ” the two kinds of it being both consuleiv'd in 
the definitions of popular error.) 
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a,ppearances of Constructive Proportion. And 

the third, the denial, with Burke, of any value ; ’■* 

or agreoableness in Const ructive Proportion. 

11. Now, the full proof of the influence ■ ^ 

of Apparent Proportion, I must reserve for 
illustration hy diagram ; one or two instances, 
however, may he given at present, for the i' 

better understanding of its nature. . j' 

We have already asserted that all curves arc Ji 

' s 

more beautiful than right lines. All curves, •>' 

liowever, are not equally beautiful, and their ,, 

differences of beauty depend on the different 
proportions borne to each other by those j 

infinitely small/ right lines of which they may 
he conceived as| composed. 

When thesd lines are ecjual and contain 
pqnal angles, ilhere can be no connection nor 
/unity of sequenie in them. The resulting curve, 
the circle, is tljierefore the least beautiful of ' 

all curves. \ 

When the lijnes bear to each other some 
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certain proportion ; or when, the lined remain- 
ing equal, the angles vary ; or when by any 
means whatsoever, and in whatever com]?licated 
mode's, such differences as shall imply connec- 
tion are established between the infinitely 
small segments, the resulting curves become 
beautiful. The simplest of the beautiful curves 
are the conic, and the various spirals ; but it 
is difficult to trace any ground of superiority or 
inferiority among the inhnite numbers of the 
higher curves. I believe that almost all are 
beautiful in their own nature, and that their 
comparative beauty depends on the constant 
quantities involved in their equations. Of 
this xioiut I shall speak hereafter at greater 
length. 

12. The universal forces of nature, and the 
individual energies of the matter submitted to 
them, are so appointed and balanced, that they 
are continually bringing out curves of this 
kind in all visible forms; and that circular 
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lines become nearly impossible under any 
circumstances. The acceleration, for instance, 
of velocity, in streams tliat descend from hill- 
sides, gradually increases their power of erosion j 
and in the same degree the rate of curvature 
in the descent of the slope, until at a certain 
degree of steepness this descent meets, and is 
concealed by, the straight line of the detritus. 
The junction of this right line with the plain 
is again modified by the farther bounding of 
the larger blocks, and by the successively 
diminishing scale of landslips caused by the 
erosion at the bottom.* tSo that the whole 
contour of the hill is one of curvature ; first, 
gradually increasing in rapidity to the maxi- 
mum steepness of which the particular rock is 

* (This is, T holievo, the first intim.ation given in ray- 
writings of the earc with which they wore to enforce and 
follow out the study of abstract curvature ; a study which, 
as yet unknown in our drawing schools, is nevertheless 
the indispensable basis of all noble design in art, and all 
accurate observation of external form by science. Twenty 
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capable, and then decreasing in a decreasing 
ratio, until it arrives at the plain-level. This 
type of form, modified of course more or less 
by the original boldness of tlie mountain, and 
dependent on its age, its constituent rock, 
and the circumstances of its exposure, i.s yet in 
its general formula applicable to all.* So the 
cairves of all things in motion, and of all 
organic forms, mosi. rude and simph‘ in the 
.shell s^hrals, and most complicated in the mu.s- 
cular lines of (he higlier animals. 

This iiiduenee of Apparent rro[>oiTion, a jiro- 
l)ortion, be it observed, which has no rekn-eiiee 
to ultimate ends, but which is itself, seemingly, 
the end of operation to many of the forces of 
years of useless ilebiite and senselos.s theory rospooting 
glaeiei’ motion might have been spared us, if Professor 
Agassis had l)eeii able tu draw with hi.s own Land, accu- 
rately. a .single curve of mountain crest, glacier wave, 
river' .s bank, or lish’.s tail.) 

* (It has beeii mathematieally analyzed by Mr. Alfred 
Tylor, who was, 1 believe, the first investigator of the lau’s 
of curve in dc-sceiit of great rivwrs.) 
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nature, is therefore at the root of all our de- 
light in any beautiful form whatsoever. For 
no form can be beautiful which Is not com- 
posed of curves whose unity is secured by rela- 
tions of this kind. 

13. Not only however in curvature, but in 
all associations of lines whatsoever, it is de- 
sirable that there should be reciprocal relation, 
and the eye is unhappy without perception 
of it. It is utterly vain to endeavour to re- 
duce this proportion to finite rules, for’ it is 
as various as musical melody, and the laws to 
which it is subject are of the same general 
kind; so that the determination of right or 
wrong proportion is as much a matter of 
feeling and experience as the appreciation of 
good musical composition. Not but that there 
is a science of both, and principles whicli may 
not be infringed ; but that, within these limits, 
the liberty of invention is infinite, and the 
degrees of exceiience infinite also. Whence 
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the curious en’or of Burke, in iinagiuing (hat 
because he could not fix upon some one given 
Xu’oportion of lines as belter than any other, 
therefore proportion liad no value or influence 
at all. It would be as just to conclude that, 
there is no such thing as melody in music, 
because mo one melody cun be Hxed upon as 
best.''' 

14. The argiimoiit of Burke on this sidyect 
is summed up in the following words : — 
‘‘ Examine the head of a beautifnl ht>rse, tind 
what proportion that ])ears tt> his body and 
to his limbs, and what relations these have 
to each other; and when you have settled 
these proportions as a standard of bejiuty, 
then take a clog or eat, or any other animal, 

pt'lic. reader will please observe that, a Positive Good, 
and I’ositive 3'lvil, are always assimied in my writixi.es 
as existing in. tcital independence of our opinions about 
sndi good and evil. It is for us to find out what thvi/ ai'r : 
not to concern nur.selves witli what we, or anylxnly else, 
happen to think.) 
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and examine liow far the same proportions 
between their heads and their necks, between 
those and the body, and so on, are found to 
hold j I think we may safely say, that they 
differ in every species, yet that there are 
■individuals found in a great many species so 
differing, that have a very striking beauty, 
Now if it be allowed that very different, and 
even contrary, forms and dispositions are con- 
sistent with beauty, it amounts, I believe, to a 
concession, that no certain measures operating 
from a natural principle are necessary to t)ro- 
duce if, nt least so far as the brute species is 
concerned.” * 

In this argument, there are three very pal- 
pable fallacies. The first is, the rough applica- 
tion of measurement to the heads, necks, and 

* (This is an admirable sentence, niid although there are 
fallacies in it — ^and even more than the three which are 
examined in the following paragraph, they are not, as with 
Alison, fallacies of logic, but only omis.sions of points 
needing to bo relatively considered. Barke is perfectly 
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limbs, without observing the subtle differences 
of proportion and position of parts in the 
members themselves; for it would be si range 
if the different adjustment of the eai's and 
brow in the dog and horse, did not require a 
harmoniiimg difference of adjustment in the 
head and neck. The second fallacy is that 
above specibed, the supposition that propor- 
tion cannot be beautiful if susceptible of varia- 
tion ; whereas the whole moaning of the term 
has reference to the adjustment and functional 
correspondence of ivjhtiidy variabU (juanti- 
ties. And the third error is, the oversight 
of the very important fact, that, although 
“.different and even contrary forms and 

right, as far us he goes, or iutemled to go; he iiiearitonly 
to prove that the latioa of definite innnbor which were 
beautiful in one thing, were not so in another ; and he was 
the first I'higlish writer on art who used his coinmon sense 
and reason on this snbjccu fi'he (“^say on the. Huhliute and 
beautiful is, like all his wn-ithur, extremely rationtil and 
hncible ; and deserves nnj.Ht careful and revoieut reading.) 
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dispositions iiro consistent, with beauty,'’ they 
are by no means consistent with equal degrees 
of boauly ; so that, wliile we tincl in all animals 
such proportion and harmony of form as gifts 
tliem with positive agreeableness consistent 
with the station and dignity of each, \ve p>er- 
ceive. also, a better proportion in some (as the 
horse, eagle, lion, and man, for instance,) ex- 
pressing the nobler functions and more exalted 
powers of the animal. 

15. And this allowetl superiority of some 
animal forms is, in itself, argument against 
the second error above named,* that of attri- 
buting the sensation of beauty to the percep- 
tion of TSxpedient or Constructive Proporlion. 
(For everything that Cfod has made is ecjually 
well constructed with reference to its intended 
function s.)t ihit all things are not equally 

* (Pa^G 159. This whole cliapter is terribly eoufiised ; but 
the {.jist of it is all right, aud wortli the reader’s pains 
to disentangle.) 

t (The sentence put in hraekets is a mere piece ot pious 
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beautiful. The niegatherium in absolutely as 
well proportioned, in tlie adaptation of parts 
to purposes, as the horse or the swaii ; but by 
no means so handsome as either. The fact is, 
that the perception of exiiediency of proportion 
can Init rarely affect our esliinates of beauty, 
for it, implies a knowledge which we very 
rarely and imperfectly possess, and the want 
of which we tacitly acknowdedge.* 

Let us consider that instance of the pro- 
portion of the stalk of a plant to its head,t 
given by Burke. In order to judge of tlie 
expediency of this proportion, we must know, 
First, the scale of the plant; for the smaller 
the scale, the longer the stem may safely he : 

iiiMiIenco. No unirtal liiis any liuhiucss with Cloil’s iiilfu- 
tious, or pi’etniicu 1o insijjht inlo thorn ; but 4.ssiiveiUy 
fcomo iuiimals arc awkwanlly made, and others well made, 
with reference to .similar funetions.) 

* ett "’c aekuow'ledged it openly, w^e hioukl be wiser.) 
t (The passage ought to have been quoted ; but it Ls to 
the same intent as the preceding one.) 
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Secondly, the toiighneBS of the materials of 
the stem, and the mode of their mechanical 
structure ; Thirdly, the specific gravity of the 
head: Fourthly, the position of the head which 
tile nature of fvuclihcition rerpiires Fifthly, 
the accidents «“incl influences to which the situa- 
tion for which the plant was created is exjiosed. 
Until we know all tliis, wc cannot say that 
proportion or dispropoi’tion exists : and because 
we cannot know all this, the idea of expedient, 
proportion enters but slightly into our impres- 
sion of vegetable beauty, but ratlier, since the 
very existence of the plant provCvS that these 
Xiroportions have been observed, and we know 
that nothing but our own ignorance prevents 
us from ])ereeiving them, we take their accu- 
racy on trust, and are delighted by the variety 
of results which the Divine intelligence has 
attained in tlie various involutions of these 
(pumtit.ies ; and ^lerhnps most when, to out- 
ward appearance, such pro[)ortions have been 
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neglected ; more by the slenderness of the 
cnmpaimla* than the security of the pine. 

16. What is obscure in plants, is niterly con- 
cealed in animals, owing to the greater number 
of means employed and functions performed. 
To judge of Kx})e(li<3nt Proporliou in Z/oo//., 
we must know all that each member has 
to do, its bones, its muscles, and Ihe amount 
of nervous energy comnumicable to them; 
and yet, as we have more experience and in- 
stinctive sense of the strength of muscles than 
of wood, and more practical knowhnlge of 
the use of a head or a foot than of a tiower 
or a stem, we are much more likely to ];)rc- 
suiue upon our judgment respecting propor- 
tions here; and are not afraid to assert that 
the })lesiosuurus and camelopard have necks 
too long, that the turnspit has legs too short, 
and the elephant a body too ponderous. 

(M(i.aiiin|i: blue-bell, er HcoUisli hare-bell ; but 1 
spuileil tko clearness of idea in the senlenee, for the sake 
of the alliteration of punnla and jiine.) 
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Bat the painfuiness arising from the idea 
of this being the case is occasioned partly 
by our sympathy with the animal, .partly by 
our false apprehension of incoinpletion in the 
Divine work ; * nor in either case has it any 
connection with imjoressions of that ty^ucal 
beauty of which we are at present speaking ; 
though some, perhaps, with that vital beauty 
which will hereafter come under discussion. 

17, I wish therefoie the reader to hold, 
respecting proportion generally : 

1st, That Apparent Proportion, or the 

* For the just nud severe reproof of which, compare Hir 
Ciiarletj Bell On the Hand, pp. 31, 32, (I can’t, compare 
Sir Charles, at present :-~aud don’t want to, for the real 
imperlinencc to bo reproved is in supposinj^ ouiNselves to 
be able lo understand the depths and meanings of the Crea- 
tion as if we had been by, fill the time. In practical and 
visible fact, some creatures afv weak, int'ornplete, and in 
that degree ugly, hy comparison with otlicrs : and a liKard 
who shakes his tail off in a tremor, is as much inferior to a 
dog who can wag it com fori ably, as a 'feeble person who 
changes his mind in a minute is to a man who can both 
pause and licisevere.) 
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melodious connection of quantities, is a cause 
of visilile unity, and therefore one of the 
sources of all beautiful form. 

Jindly, That Constructive Proportion is agree- 
able to the mind when it is known, or sup- 
po.sed ; and that it.s seeming ab.sence is painful 
in a like degree ; but that this pleasure and 
pain have nothing in common with tJiose 
dependent on Ideas of BeEiuty. 

Farther illustrations of the value of Ihiity 
I shall reserve for our detailed examination, 
as the bringing them forward here would 
interfere with the general idea of the subject- 
matter of tlie Tlieoretic faculty wliicli I wish 
succinctly to convey. 
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Of Repnae^ or the Type of Divine Permanniec. 

1. Q^HKRE is probably no necessity inoie 
imperatively felt by the artist, no test 
more unfailing of the greatness of artistical 
treatment, than that of the ajipearance of 
repose ; yet there is no quality whose sem- 
blance in .matter is more difficult to define 
or illustrate. Nevertheless, I believe that our 
instinctive love of it, as well as the cause to 
which I attribute that love, (although here 
also, as in the former cases, I contend not 
for the interpretation, but for the fact,*) will be 

* (The reader will please notice tlicse guarding sontcncoa : 
they were peifectly sincere ; and it is always open to the 
rationalist to reject the metaphysical concluRions, or pro- 
positions, in this book, while he may accept with confidence 
its statements of all primary laws of judgment in design.) 
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readily allowed by tlie reader. Ah opposed to 
puHsiun, cliange, fitfulness, or laborious exertion, 
Repose iw the especial and separating charac- 
teristic of the eterna,! inind and power, it is 
the “I am”’ of the Creator opposed to the 
“ I become ” of all creatures ; it is the sign 
alike of the supreme knowledge which is in- 
capable of surprise, the supreirie power which 
is ineat)able of laiwur, the supreme volition 
which is incapable of cljaiige ; it is the still- 
ness of the beams of tlie eternal (diambers, 
laid upon the Yanal)le waters of ministering 
creataires. And as we saw before that the 
infinity which was a type of the Divine nature 
on the one hand, became yet more desirable 
on the other from its peculiar address to our 
prison hopes, and to the expectations of an un- 
satisfied and una(‘eomplishcd existence ; so the 
types of this third attribute of the Deity might 
seem to have been reiahn'cd farther attractive 
to mortal instinct tlirougli the in diet ion upon 
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the fallen creature of a curse necessitating a 
labour, once unnatural, and still most painful ; 
HO that the desire of rest planted in the heart 
is no sensual nor unworthy one, but a longing 
for renovation, and for escape from a state 
who>se every phase is mere preparation for an- 
other equally transitory, to one in which per- 
manence shall have become possible through 
perfection. Hence the great call of Christ 
to men, that call on which St, Augustine 
fixed as the essential expression of Christian 
hope, is accompanied by the promise of rest j * 
and the death-bequest of Christ to men is 
peace. 

2. Eepose, as it is expressed in material 
things, is either a simple appearance of per- 
manence and quietness, as in the massy forms 
of a monntain or rock, accompanied by the 
lulling effect of all mighty sight and sound, 
which all feel ami none define (it would be 
* Matt. .\i. 
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less sacred if more explicable),* or else it 
is repose proper, the rest of tilings in wliicli 
there is vitality, or caiiability of motion actual 
or imagined: and with respect to these, the 
expression of r(‘pose is greater in proportion 
to the amount and sublimily of tin*, action 
which is iwt iahing piac<\ as well as to the 
iiitensiiy of the negation of it. 'flius we do 
not speak of repose in a pebble, liecause the 
motion of a x>ebble has nothing in it of energy 
or vitality, neither its repose, of stability. Ibit 
having once seen a great rock come down a 
mountain side, we have a noble sensation of 
its rest, now bedded immovably among tbc 
fern ; because the power ami fearfulness of its 
motion were great, and its stability and nega- 
tion of motion are iio\y great in x'^’<^pcalion. 
Hence the imagination, which delights in 
nothing more tlum in the enhancing of the 

+ crosis and ctiasins of the monutfihisaro asleep.’’ 

II was (juott’d in Oi-i'ok, and I for<!:et frinn whom.) 
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cliaraclers of repose, effects this usually by 
either attributing to things visibly energetic 
an ideal stability, or to things visibly stable an 
ideal activity or vitality. Thus Wordsworth 
speaks of the cloud, which in itself has too 
much of changefulness for his purpose, as one 

That hearetli not the loud winds when they cull, 

And movetli altogether if it move at. all,” 

And again the children, which, that it may 
remove from them the child-restlessness, the 
imagination conceives as rooted flowers, 

“ Beneath an old grey oak, as violets, lie.” 

On the other hand, the scattered rocks, which 
have not, as such, vitality enough for rest, are 
gifted with it by the living image ; they 

Lie couched aroxind xxs like a flock of sheep.” 

3. Thus, as we saw that Unity demanded for 
its expression what at first might have seemed 
its contrary, Variety, .so Kepose ' demands for 
its expression the implied capability of its 
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opposite. Energy.; and this even in its lower 
manifestations, in rocks and stones and trees. 
By comparing the inodes in which the mind is 
disposed to regard the houghs of a fair and 
vigorous tree, niolioidess in the summer air, 
with tlie effect jjroduced by one of the same 
boughs hewn squfire and used for threshold or 
lintel, the reader will at once perceive tlie 
connection of vitality with repose, and the 
part they both 1)car in beauty.* 

4. But that which in lifeless things ennobles 
them by seeming to indicate life, ennobles 
higher creatures by indicating the exaltation 
of their earthly vitality into a Divine vitality ; 
and raising the life of sense into the life of 
Faith: faith, whether we receive it in the sense 

* (The two precedin'::; pavagrtqdis, Und and Brd, are 
DxtrcTnely well thought out, and clearly worded : the 
succeeding tth is one of the best in all iny hooks, relating 
to religious subjects ; and of j)eeuliar v.'ilue at this time, 
when even the concejitionft of Faith and Ohedicriee have 
become irni)0!jSible to ibe vldgar heart, in England.) 
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of adherence to resolution, obedience to law, 
regardfulness of promise, in which from ail 
time it has been the test, as the shield, of the 
true being and life of man ; or in the still 
higher sense of trustfulness in the presence, 
kindness, and word of God, in which form it 

has been’ exhibited under the Christian dis- | 

H 

pensation. For, whether in one or other form, I 

— whether the faithfulness of men whose path 

is chosen and portion fixed, in the following ' ] 

and receiving of that path and portion, as in ^ 

the Thermopylfe camp ; or the happier faithful- | 

ness of children in the good giving of their | 

Father, and of subjects in the conduct of their ; 

King, as in the “ Stand still and see the 

salvation of God ” of the Red Sea shore, — there 

is rest and peacefulness, the standing still," 

in both ; the quietness of action determined, of 

spirit un alarmed, of expectation unimpatient : 

beautiful, even when based only, as of old, 

on the self-command and self-possession, the 
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persistent dignity or the mi calculating love, 
of tlie creature j * but more beautiful yet when 
tile rest is one of humility instead of pride, 
and the t-rust no more in the resolution ive 
have taken, hut in the Hand we liold. 

5. fleuce I think that there is no desire 
more intense or more exalted than that, which 
exists in all rightly disciplined minds for the 
evidences of repose in external signs ; and 
what I cautiously said respecting iuiinity, I 
say fearlessly respecting repose ; that no work 
of art can be great without it, and that all art 

* “ The universal insLinct o£ repose, 

The lon,vnig for coiihrmcd tranipullity 
Inward aiul out, ward, humble, yet sublime. 

Tlir Ilfowh're Itojm and mrmonj are an one. 

Kartli quiet and uiicluuiged ; the buniaii soul 
Oonsisteut in scH-rulu ; and heaven revealed 
To meditation, in that quietness.” 

Wordsworth, HVonrnhm, book iii. 

(I have italicixecl the beautiful line which Oeseribes a 
perfectly happy life ; and cut out a useless note, which 
in the old edilioii introduced irrelevant malter.) 
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is great in proportion to the appearance of it.'*' 
It is the most unfailing test of beauty, whether 
of matter or of motion ; nothing can be ignoble 
that possesses it, nothing right that has it not j 

* ('rJiLs is wildlj ovoislatefl ; ami the rest nJ: ilia para- 
'fTi'aiili is nearly pur<juoimense,~'yctwilhagruiu of meaning 
at tlie tottoni, which is worth explanation, and, once 
explained, contains an apology dne to the reader, and a 
palliation, jnst to myself, for the extravagance not of this 
jjassage only, hut of many snUsequenb ones like it. 

When I was first in Rome, in the winter of ISJ-O, my own 
rcfil art pleasures were only in Tnrner and Proui : hut I 
desired earnestly to profit by th(3 opportunities round ’me ; 
and when j\Ir. George Richmond and Mr. Joseph Severn 
took ]ne to the Vatican, looked very reverently at whatever 
I was bid. 

Of Raphael, however, 1 found I could make nothing 
whatever. The only thing clearly manifest to me in his 
compositions was, that everybody seemed to he pointing at 
everybody else, and tliat nobody, to ray notion, was worth 
pointing at. 

But the colossal perplexities and subtle cbiaro-oscuro of 
the Bistine Chapel impressed me, like the sublimity of 
mountains ; the authority of Reynolds, wliieh was at that 
lime eonclusi\'e witli me, enforced the feeling of which 1 
was already not a little vain, that I could sympathize with 
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and in strict prot^ortion to its appearance in the 
work is the majesty of luiiul to f)e inferred in 
the artificer. Without regard to oth(*r cpialities 
we may look to this for our evidence ; and by 

tbe yn-uO-il (rfo ho was callod by all uiy frioiul-) ol‘ liulisin 
musters. { sol mysolf almost oKolu.dvijly to tbe stmly of him, 
aial Ion,',’: btifoi'e 1 hud beji'uu wrilini.'' •* Modem I’aiutio-s,'’ 
knew ovovy lieiiro uud statno hy ?kli(‘h!iel Aiiy(‘lo, oilhei- In 
ilome. or Floroiaa', very lilonilly hy hoiivt : while T ro- 
inainal in total h.'iioi’ane.o of thy anteeedeuL roliohms 
schools. When, in 18-15, tlm writinejs (»£ l^ni'd Lindsay led 
me to those, and 1 worked fftr the lirsttimein ^anta Maria 
Norolla, and also for ih(‘ iiisl time read Dunto, it. Fe('mod 
to me that the entire virtue and inb.'lioctmil power of the 
older schools had 1 icon consummated hi Dantii ; and then 
the three dynasties of Greek, Cluistiau Mystic, and Chris- 
tian Naturalist, hecume represented to me by tbe three 
men, Uhidias, Michael Angelo, and Diintc, named in the 
text ; and reprchcntcd, also, with a jtower and simplieity 
umiualified hy relative or intermediate knowledge, 'I'lie 
physical repose of the statues iif the Theseus, and of the 
Dawn and Twilight, and the apiritnal repose of theconeep- 
tions of raradise, Duutc and Angelico, impie’--<'<l int? as 
their distinctive charjuder; and th<' apparently smhlen 
eullmsia.sm of the. jiages I am (‘xeusing, wa- indeed the 
outcome of the eagea* emotioms o£ live youthful yeans. 
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the search for this alone we may be led to the 
rejection of all that is base, and the accepting 
of all that is good and great, for the paths of 
wisdom are all peace. We shall see, by this 
liglit, three colossal images standing iij) side 
by side, looming in their great rest of spiri- 
tuality above the whole world-llorizon 
Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Dante; — and 
then, separated from their great religious 
thrones only by less fulness and eaimestness 
of faith, Homer and iSliakespeare ; and from 
these we may go down step by step among 

oxpazjiled, or evun uiidorslood aa it waa meant, 
the paragraph has a considerable meaKurc of subtle truth 
in it; but as it stands, it is, as I have just coiircssed, 
nearly pure luiiiseuse ; for although great work is for the 
most part quiet, there is a grt'at deal of quiet work in the 
world which is also extremely small, and extremely dull. 

The sense, in which Homer and Kl.akespeare are spoken 
of as separate from the masters of the definitely Christian 
schools, will be found afterwards developed in my essay on 
1'hc ]\lystery of Life. It is curious, now, to myself, to see 
how early this feeling was in my mind.) 
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the mighty men of every age, securely and 
certainly observant of diminished lustre in 
every appearance of restlessness and effort, 
until the last trace of true inspiration vanislies 
in tottering affectation, or tortureal insanity. 
There is no art, no pursuit whatsoever, but 
its results may lie classed by this test alone. 
Everything of evil is betrayed and vrinnowed 
away by it ; glitt er, confusion, or glare of 
colour ; inconsistency of thought ; forced ex- 
pression; evil choice of subject; redundance 
of materials, pretence, overcharged decoration, 
or excessive division of jiarts; and this in 
eveiything. In architecture, in music, in 
acting, in dancing, in whatsoever art, great or 
mean, there are yet degrees of greatness or 
meanness entirely de})endent on this single 
cpiality of repose. 

f). Particular instances are at present need- 
less, and cannot but he inadequate; needless 
because T su})])Ose that every I’eader, h<»wever 

PJ 
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limited his experience of art, can supply many 
for himself; and inadequate^ because no num- 
ber of them could illustrate the full extent 
of the influence of the expression, I believe, 
however, that by comparing the convulsions of 
the Laocoon with the calmness of the Elgin 
Theseus, we may obtain a general idea of the 
effect of the influenoe, as shown by its absence 
in one, and presence in the other, of two works 
which, as far as arlistical merit is concerned, 
are in some measure parallel ; not that 1 be- 
lieve, even ill this respect, the I^aocoon is justili- 
ably com])avahie with the Theseus, I suppose 
that, no group has exercised so pernicious an 
influence on art as this ; a subject ill chosen, 
meanly conceived, and uniiaturally treated, re- 
comiiifmded to imitation by subtleties of execu- 
tion and accumulation of technical knowledge.'*'' 
* ] xx'ould also luive tlie leader compare wiUi llie meagre 
lines aiul contemptible tortnrcB of the Laocoon the awful- 
lu'SH and {luietnohs of M. Angelo’s treatment of a subject iu 
moht respects similar (the blague of the Fiery borpeuts), 
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7. In Christian art, it would be well to com- 
pare the feeling of the finer among the altar 

bill of which the choice was justilieil holh by the lihieti 
which the event holdR in tiio tyiiiciil system he had to 
arrange, and by the grandeur of th<^ plague itself, in its 
multitudinaus grasp, and its mystical salvaticm ; fiourees of 
sublimity entirely absent in tbcih-alli of tbn Dardau iirhist. 
It is good to see how bis gigantic ijttelleet reacdus after 
repose, and triUbfully linds it, in the falling hand of the 
near ligurc, and in the deathful deeline of tliat whose 
lu'uula are held up even in thoir veuome{l colchiess to the 
cross ; and though irrelevant to our present purpose, it is 
well aho to note how the grandeur of this treatment results, 
not merely from choice, but. from the greater knowledge 
and more faithful rendering of truth. For whatever kiujw- 
ledge of the human frame there may ))e m the Lruicoon, 
there is certainly none ftf the habits of serpeuts. The 
fixing of a snake’s head in the side of the principal 
figure is as false to natnve us it is poor in composition of 
line. A large serpent never wants to bite, it w’ants to hold ; 
it seizes therefore ahvays where it can bold best, by the 
extremities, or throat. ; it seiKi’s uuce ami for ever, and 
that, before it roils; following up tlie Seizure with a easL 
of its holly round the victim, as Invl^ibiy swift as the twi.«t 
of a whiji-lash roumi any hard object it may strike : and 
then it holds fast, never moving the jaw.s or the liody ; if 
the prey has any power of struggling left, U tiiroWM louml 
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tombs of the Middle Ages, with any monu- 
mental works after Michael Angelo ; perhaps 

another coil, Avithont quitting the hold Avith the juAVS. H 
Lancoon had had to do Avith real serpents, instead of pieces 
of tape Avith heads to them, he Avould have been held still, 
and not allowed to throw his arras or legs about, It is 
most instructive to observe the accuracy of Michael An- 
gulo, in the rendering of these eircumstauces ; the binding 
of the arms to the body, and the knotting of the Avholo 
mass of agony together, uniil Ave hoar the crashing of tiio 
hones beneath the grisly sliding of the engine folds. Note 
also in ali the figures the expr(!ssion of another circum- 
stance ; the torpor aral cold numbness of the limbs induced 
by the serpent A^enom, Avhicli. though justifiably overlooked 
by the sculptor of the Laocoon, as aa’^gU as by Virgil, in 
ftonsidevatiou of the rapidity of the death by crushing, 
adds infinitely to the power of the Florentine's conception, 
anfl would have ])een better hinted by Virgil, than that 
sid<ening distribution of venom on the garlands. In fact, 
Virgil has missed both of truth and impresRiA'eiK'ss every 
way ; the “ morsu flepascitur ” is unnatural butchery, the 
“ perfirsus veneuo" gratuitnus foulness, the “clamorcs hoi*' 
rondos” impossible degradation. Compare caa-efully tlie 
remarks on this statue in Sir Charles Hell’s Essay on Ex- 
presRion (third edition, p. 1(52), Avliere he has most AA'isely 
and ineontrovci'tibly deprived the statue of all claim to 
i*.x])i’eRHion of energy ami fortitude of mind, and shown 
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more especially with works of Koubillac or 
Canova. 

In the Cathedral of laicea, near the entrance- 
door of the north transept, there is a monu- 
ment by Jacopo della (Quercia to Ilaria di Car- 
etto, the wife of Paolo Giiinigi. 1 name it not 

its c’oinitiou mid cojivso iiiiuut oC more bodily oxortioii and 
nfjjoiiy ; wliile ho lias coafiruied Fayno Kiitj^ld’s just con- 
demnation of Iho passage in Virgil. Observe, however, 
that no fault is to be found with the uniting of tlu' imison- 
ons and crushing powers in the serpents ; this is, both 
in Virgil and Micdiael Ang('lo, a healthy operation of the 
imagination, since thongli those two powez’s are not, T 
believe, united in any known serpent, yet in the essence 
or idea of serpent they are; iior is there anything imu- 
tradictniy in them or incapable of pm'feet unity, ibit 
in Virgil it is unhealthy operation of the imagination 
which desti'oys the vez’itj’- both of the venom and the 
cruBhing, by attributing impossible concomitants to both ; 
by supposing in the poison an impossilde (luantity usu- 
Ic'^sly directed, and leaving the victim capability of crying 
out, under the action of the coils. 

If the reader wislies to see the opposite view of subject, 
let him compare Winckidmann ; and .Schiller, Letters on 
.Llsthetic Culture. 
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as more beautiful or -perfect than other exam- 
ples of the same period ; but as furnishing an 
instance of the exact and right mean between 
the rigidity and rudeness of the earlier monu- 
mental effigies, and the morbid imitation of 
life, sleep, or death, of which the fashion has 
taken place in modern times.f tShe is lying 
on a simple couch with a hound at her fe(h ; 
not on the side, hut with the head laid straight 
and simply on the hard pillow, in which, let it 
be observed, there is no effort at deceptive 
imitation of pressure. It is understood as a 
pillow, but not mistaken for one. The hair is 

f (It is forty years .since I fir.st saw it — and I Lave never 
fonnd its like. Pisa, 5tL November, 1882.) 

f Whenever, in. monumental work, the sculiitor readies 
a deceptive appearance of life or deatli, or of concomitant 
details, he has gone too far. The statue .should be felt to 
be a statue, not look like a dead or sleeping body j it should 
not convey tlie impression of a corpse, nor of sick and out- 
wearied flesh, but it .should be the marble hnagt^ of death 
or weariness. Po the concomitants Hhoukl be disiinetly 
marble, severe and monumental in their Iii!e.s ; not ,‘«]u'ond, 
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bound ill a fiat braid over the fair brow,^ Ihe 
sweet and arched eyes are closed, th(‘ tenderness 
of the loving lips is set and qiiiet • tliere is that 
about them which forbids breath ; someldiing 
which is hot death nor sleep, but the pure 
image of both. The hands are not lifted in 
prayer, neither folded, but the arms are laid at 
length upon the body, and ihe hands <‘ross us 
they fall. The feet are hidden by the drai)ery, 


ijot bedcilotlies, not actual ririnour nov brocado ; not a real 
soft not a downrioUt hard-siufl'cd luatti’css ; bnl tho 

mere type ami .sutjgi'stion of tlu'sc, and tho nidov, of I on tho 
nobloi’. Not that they aro -to bcj niinalural ; siu'h liuos as 
ai’O given .«hould bo true, and cli*ar of the hardno^.s ami 
man nerod rigidity of tho Htriotly {Joihio 1x1)0.=!; but linos 
so few and grand as to appt?al t<> the inaigiiialion only, an<l 
always to stop short of I’eali/.a! ion. A momumuit ))y a 
modern Italian seuli)tor has been lately plaeetl in one of 
the side ehapol.s of Santa Croee, forcible as porlraituro. and 
delicately tini.sliofl, but looking as if Ibe perscui had been 
re.stlc.ss all iiigbt, ami the arlist .a<lniitted tti a faithful stmiy 
of the disturbed bed-ebdbes in tlic mornber, 

* (Tho braiding i.s not Hat, but in lres=-c,s, of which tho 
lightest escape, and fall frei*.) 
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and the forms of the limbs concealed, but not 
their tenderness. 

If any of ns, after staying for a time be- 
side this tomb, could see, through his tears, 
one of the vain and unkind encambrancea of 
the grave, which in these hollow and heartless 
days, feigned sorrow builds to foolish pride, he 
would, I believe, receive such a lesson of love 
as no coldness could refuse, no fatuity forget, 
and no insolence disobey. 


OHAPTEE TV. 


Of t^yni'iiK'tr//, or Ihe Tijpe of Dir'nir Jto^itcp. 

sliali not be long detained by 
the consideration of tliis, the fourth 
constituent of beauty, as its nature is uni- 
versally felt and understood. In all perfectly 
beautiful objects, there is found the opposition 
of one part to another, and a reciprocal balance, 
in animals, commonly between opposite sides ; 
(note the disagreeableness occasioned by the 
exception in flat-fisli, having the eyes on onc^ 
side of the head) : while in vegetables the 
opposition is less distinct, as in the boughs 
on opposite sides of trees, and the leaves and 
sprays on each side of the boughs; and in 
dead matter less perfect still, often amounting 
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only to a certain tendency towards a balance, 
as in the opposite sides of valleys, and alternate 
windings of streams. 

2. In things in which perfect symmetry 
is from their nature impossible or improper, 
a balance must be at least in some measure 
expressed before they can be beheld with 
pleasure. Hence the necessity of what artists 
require as opposing lines or masses in com- 
position, the propriety of which, as well as 
their value, depends chiefly on their inartifleial 
and natural invention . Absolute equality is not 
required, still less absolute similarity ; a mass 
of subdued colour may be balanced by a point 
of a powerful one, and a long and latent line 
overpowered by a short and conspicuous one. 

8. The only error against which it is neces- 
sary to guard the reader, with respect to sym- 
metry, is, the confounding of it with proportion, 
though it seems strange that the two terras 
could ever have been used as synonymous. 
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Symmetry is the opposition of equal quan- 
tities to each other; proportion, the connection 
of unequal quantities with each other. The 
jiroperty of a tree in sending out equal boughs 
on opposite sides is symmetrical; its sending 
out shorter and smaller towards tlie top, pro- 
portional. In the human face, its balance of 
opposite sides is symmetry ; its division up- 
wards, proportion, 

4. Whether the agreea])leness of symmetry 
be in any way referable to its expression of the 
Aristotelian Zcror?/?, that is to say, of abstract 
j ustice, I leave the reader to determine : I 
only assert respecting it, that it is necessary 
to the dignity of every form, and that, by 
tlie removal of it we shall render the other 
elements of beauty comparatively ineffectual : 
though, on tln^ other hand, it is to be ol)served 
that it is rather a mode* of arriuigeinent of 
(jualitics than a (pxality itself ; and hence sym- 
metry lias little power over the mind, unless 
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all the other constituents of beauty be found 
together with it. A form may be symmetrical 
and ugly, as many Elizabethan ornaments, and 
yet not so ugly as it would have been if un- 
symmetrical, but bettered always by increas- 
ing degrees of symmetry : as in star figures, 
wherein there is a circular symmetry of many 
like members, whence their frequent use for 
the plan and ground of ornamental designs. 
8o also it is observable that foliage in which 
the leaves are concentrically grouped, as in the 
chestnuts, and many shrubs, rhododendrons, for 
instance, is far nobler in its effects than any 
other, so that the sweet chestnut most fondly 
and frequently occurs in the landscape of 
Tintoret and Titian, (beside which all other 
landscape grandeur vanishes.)’*' And even in 
the meanest things the rule holds, as in the 
kaleidoscope, wherein agreeableness is given 

* (Nonsense, again; from believing the talk about 
Titian’s landscape ton easily.) 
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to forms altogether accidental, merely by 
their repetition and reciprocal opposition. 
Which orderly balance and arrangement are 
essential to the perfect operation of the more 
earnest and solemn qualities of the Beautiful, 
as being hefmmly in their nature, andcoiitrary 
to the violence and disorganization of sin; so 
that the seeking of them, and subniission to 
them, are characteristic of minds that have 
been subjected to high moral discipline, and 
constant in all tlui great religious painters, to 
the degree of being an offence and a scorn to 
men of less tuned and tran{|uil feeling. Ecpial 
ranks of saints are placed on each side of the 
Xheture; if there be a kneeling figure on one 
side, there is a corresx)onding one on the other ; 
the attendant angels beneath and above are 
arranged in like order ; and the })alance is x‘re- 
served even in actions necessitating variety of 
grouxhng, as always by Giotto; and by Ghir- 
iandajo in the introduction of his <diorus- 
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like side figures j and by Tintoret most emin- 
ently in liis noblest work, the Crucifixion, where 
not only the grouping, hut the arrangement 
of liglit, is absolutely symmetrical. Where 
there is no symmetry, the effects of passion 
and violence are increased, and many very 
sublime pictures derive their sublimity from 
the want of it, but they lose proportionally in 
the diviner quality of beauty. In landsca^je 
the same sense of symmetry is preserved, as we 
shall presently see, even to artificial ness, by the 
greatest men ; and it is one of the principal 
faults in the landscapes of the present day, 
that the symmetry of nature is sacrificed to 
irregular pictiiresqueness. Of this, however, 
liereafter. 
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1. ”j||~T may at first appear strange that I have 
not, in my enumeration of the tyi^es 
of Divine attributes, included that wliicdi is 
certainly the most visible and evideht of all, 
as well as the most distinctly expressed in 
Bcriptiire ; ‘‘God is Light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.” But T could not l(»gi cully 
class the presence of an actual substance or 
motion with mere conditions aiid modes of 
being ; neither could I logically separate from 
any of these, that which is (*vidently necessary 
to the perception of all. And it. is alst) to b<‘ 
observed, that, though the love of light is more 
instinctive in the human hi^art than any other 
of the desir(^s c-onnected with beauty, we can 
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hardly separate its agreeableness, in its own 
nature, from the sense of its necessity and 
value for the purposes of life ; iieitlier the 
abstract painfulness of darkness from the sense 
of danger and powerlessness connected with it. 
And note also that it is not all light, but light 
possessing the universal qualities of beauty, 
diffused or infinite rather than in points ; 
tranquil, not startling and variable ; pure, not 
sullied or oppressed ; which is indeed pleasant 
and perfectly typical of the Divine nature. 

2. Observe, however, that there is one 
quality, the idea of which has been just 
introduced in connection with light, which 
might have escaped us in the consideration of 
mere matter, namely Purity : and yet I think 
that the original notion of this quality is 
altogether material, and has only been attri- 
buted to colour when such colour is suggestive 
of the condition of mattfu from which we 
originally received the idea. For I see not in 
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the abstract how one colour Hhould be con- 
sidered ‘py^ver than another, except as more or 
less eomi)ounded : whereas there is certainly a 
sense of purity or impurity in the most com- 
pound and neutral colours, as well as in the 
simplest; a quality difHoult to define, and 
which the reader will probably be surprised 
by my calling the tyi)e of Energy, with which 
it has certainly little traceable connection in 
the mind. 

3. I believe, however, if we carefully analyse 
the nature of our ideas of impurity in general, 
we shall find them refer evSpecially to condi- 
tions of matter in which its various elements 
are placed in a relation incapable of healthy 
or proper operation ; and most distinctly to 
conditions in which the negation of vital or 
energetic action is most evident ; as in corrup- 
tion and decfiy of all kinds, wherein partieles 
which once, by their operation on each other, 
prodiiced a living and energetic whole, are 

13 
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reduced to a condition of perfect passiveness, 
in whicli they are seized upon and. appropriated, 
one by one, piecemeal, by whatever has need 
of them, without any power of resistance or 
energy of their own. And thus there is a 
peculiar painfulness attached to any associa- 
tions of inorganic with organic matter, such 
as appear to involve the inactivity and feeble- 
ness of the latter j so that things which are not 
felt to be foul in their own nature become 
HO in association with things of greater in- 
herent energy : as dust or earth, which in a 
mass excites no painful sensation, excites a 
most disagreeable one when strewing or stain- 
ing an animal’s skin ; because it implies a 
decline and deadening of the vital and healthy 
power of the skin. 

4. But all reasoning about this impression 
is rendered difficult, heeausc the ocular sense 
of impurity connected with corruption is en- 
hanced by the offending of other senses and by 
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the giief and horror of it in its own nature, 
as the si^eeial punishment and evidence of 
sin : <and on the other hand, the ocular de- 
light in imrity is mingled, as I before oliserved, 
with the love of the- mere element of light, 
as a type of wisdom and of truth ; whence it. 
seems to me that we admire the transparenc}’’ 
of bodies; thougli proliably it is still rather 
owing to ox;r sense of more perfect order and 
aiTang('ment of particles, and not to our love 
of light, that we look upon a piece of rock 
crystLil us purer than a piece of marble, and 
on the. marble as purer than a t)iece of chalk. 

5. And . let it be observed, also, that the 
itioal lovely olijects in nattu'e are only par- 
tially tannsparent. 1 suppose the utmost pos- 
sible sense of beauty is conveyed by a, feebly 
translucent, smooth, hut not lustrous surface 
of white, and pale warm red, subdued by the 
most pure and delicate greys, as in the finer 
portions of the human frame, — in wreaths of 
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snow, — and in white plumage under rose light, 
so Viola of Olivia in Twelfth Night, and 
Homer of Atrides wounded.* And I think 
that transparency and lustre, both beautiful in 
themselves, are incompatible with the highest 
beauty j because they destroy form, on the 

Bo Spenser of. SliiitncfaccdncHS, an exquisite piece of 
glowing colour, and the making of the image of Floiimoll : 

“The sulwtance whereof she the Body made 
Was purest snow, in massy mould congealed, 
AVhich she had gathered in a shady glade 
Of the lliphican hills. 

The same she tempered with fine mercury, 

And mingled them with perfect vermily.” 

With Una he perhaps overdoes the white a little. She is 
two degrees of comparison above snow. Compare his 
questioning in the Hymn to Beauty, about “ that mixture 
made of colours fair ; ” 

“ Hath white and red in it sudi wondrous power 

That it can pierce through the eyes into the heart I ” 

(I have cut away some useless prolixities in the above 
note, .and would pray the reader to take Bpensor’s Hymn 
for his teacher, and ask to be taught no more.) 
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full perception of which more of the divinely 
typical character of the object depends than 
upon its colour. Hence in the beauty of snow 
and of flesh, so much translucency is allowed 
as is consistent with the full explanation of the 
forms ; while we are suffered to receive more 
intense impressions of light and transparency 
from other objects, which nevertheless, owing to 
their necessarily unperceived form, are not per- 
fectly nor affectingly beautiful, A fair forehead 
outshines its diamond diadem. The sparkle 
of the cascade withdraws not our eyes from 
the snowy summits in their evening silence. 

6. It may seem strange to many readers that 
I have not spoken of ijurity in that sense in 
which it is most frequently used, as a type of 
sinlessness. I do not deny that the frequent 
metaphorical use of it in Scripture may have, 
and ought to have, much influence on the 
sympathies with which we regard it; and 
that X)robably the immediate agreeableiiess of 
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it to most minds arises far more from this 
source* than from that to which I have chosen 
to attribute it. But, in the first place, if it be 
indeed in the signs of Divine and not of human 
attributes that beauty consists, I see not how 
the idea of sin can be formed with respect to 
the Deity ; for it is an idea of a relation borne 
by us to Him, and not in any way to be 
attached to His abstract nature : while the 
liove. Mercifulness, and Justice of God I have 
supposed to be symbolized by other qualities 
of beauty, and I cannot trace any rational 
connection between them and the idea of Spot- 
lessness in matter ; nor between this idea and 
any of the virtues which make up the righ- 
teousness of man, excex)t perhaps those of truth 
and openness, which have been above spoken 

* (I cannot but wonder more and more at tlie obstinacy 
of tlio public in calling these early boohs my best writing. 
The hissing of these two lines, after ‘iin mediate,’ might be 
made a warning example in public schools.) 
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of as more expressed by the transparency 
than the mere purity of matter. So that I 
conceive the use of the terms i)urity, .spotless- 
ness, etc., in moral subjects, to be merely 
metaphorical ; and that it is rather that we 
illustrate these virtues by the desirableness 
of material purity than that we desire mate- 
rial purity because it is illustrative of these 
virtues.'*' 

7. I repeat, then, that the only idea, which 
X think can be legitimately connected with 
purity of matter, is this of vital and energetic 
connection among its particles ; as that of 
foulness is essentially connected with dissolu- 
tion and death. Thus the xmrity of the rock, 
contrasted with the foulness of dust or mould, 
is expressed by the epithet “living,” very 

* (Tliis uncortam au<l unsafisfaciory paragraph enters 
on siibjects far out of its ^jras]), and misses the things 
close at hand, which uis'ded chief eouHideration. .Si“o Jinal 
not{‘ to this chapter, p. 20;t.) 
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singularly given to rock, in almost iill lan- 
guages (singularly, because life is almost the 
last attribute one would ascribe to stone, but 
for this visible energy and connection of its 
particles) ; and so to flowing water, opposed to 
stagnant. And I do not think that, however 
pure a powder or dust may be, the idea of 
beauty is ever connected with it ; for it is not 
the mere purity, but the ^active condition of 
the substance which is desired;* so that as 
soon as it shoots into crystals, or gathers into 
efHorescenee, a sensation of active or real purity 
is received, which was not felt in the calcined 
caput mortuum. 

8. And again, in colour, I imagine that the 
quality which we term purity is dependent on 
the full energizing of the rays that compose 
it; of wliich if in compound hues any are 

* (Well observed, but not conclusively. Snow is a 
powder, practically, in bard frost ; and it is perhaps easier 
to attach the idea of purity to Hour than to bread.) 
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overpowered and killed by the rest, so as to 
be of no value nor operation, foulness is the 
consequence ; while so long as all act together, 
whether side by side, or from pigments seen 
one through the other, so that all the colouring 
matter em])loyed may come into play in the 
harmony desired, and none be quenched nor 
killed, purity results.^ And so in all cases I 
suppose that pureness is made to us desirable, 
because expressive of that constant presence 
and energizing of the Deity by which all 
things live and move, and have their being j 
and that foulness is painful as the accompani- 
ment of disorder and decay, and always indica- 
tive of the withdrawal of Divine support. And 
the practical analogies of life, the invariable 
connection of outward foulness with mental 

* well said ; and the fitatement should liavu hem 

farthei' enforcGil. I'he essential (liftmence hetween paint- 
ing and daubing is that a lays not .a grain more 

colour than is needed.) 
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qjofx are pretty or ugly; — whether a fallow-deer is the 
worse for dapjding, or a mackerel for mottling, or a fox- 
glove for speckling, is wholly lost sight of ; and, throughout 
the chapter, the question why we like gold-yellow bettor 
than brass-yellow — or rose-colour better than brown — or in 
general any colour better than any other. I believe there 
is something said on the.se points farther on in the book : 
if not, I’ll say something about them where I think it -will 
be useful ; only in the meantime, observe that we like 
gold because it is of a pretty and permanent yellow ; 
and not the yellow colour because it is like gold. I over- 
work the epithet ‘ golden ’ in mofst of my own dc.scriptions ; 
not because I like guineas, but because I like buttercups 
and broom.J 



CHAPTER Vr. 


Of Moderation, or the Tyiie of Gorcrummt hy Lam. 

1. wliidi, in respect, of the 

qualities liitlierto considered, appear to 
have equal claims to regard, we find, never- 
theless, that certain are preferred to others in 
consequence of an attractive power, usually 
expressed by the terms ^ chasteness,’ ‘ retinc- 
ment,’ or ‘ elegance : ’ and it ai)pears also that 
things which in other respects have little in 
them of natural beauty, and are of forms alto- 
gether simple, and adapted to simple uses, are 
capable of much distinction and desirableness 
in consequence of these qualities only. It is 
of importance to discover the real nature of 
the ideas thus expressed. 

2. Something of the peculiar meaning of 
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(lie words is refciTilole to the authority of 
fashion and the exclusiveness of pride ; owing 
to wliioh that which is the mode of a particular 
(ime is submissively esteemed ; and that which 
liy its costliness or its rarity is of difficult at- 
(ainment, or in any way appears to have been 
chosen as the best of many things (which is 
the original sense of the words elegant and 
exquisite)j is esteemed for the witness it bears 
t o the dignity of the chooser : but neither of 
tliese ideas is in any way connected with 
constant beauty ; neither do they account for 
that agreeableness of colour and form which 
is especially termed chasteness, and which it 
would seem to he a characteristic of rightly 
(rained minds in all things to prefer, and of 
common minds to reject. 

6. There is however another character of 
avtilicial productions to which these terms 
liave partial reference, which it is of some 
iiuporbanee to note; that of finish, exactness, 
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or refinement : wliicli arc commonly desired 
in the works of men, owing both to theii- 
difficulty of accomplishment and consequent 
expression of care and power, (compare chapter 
on Ideas of Power, Part I. Sec. I.), and from 
their greater resemblance to the working of 
God, whose absolut e exactness,” says Hooker, 
“ all things imitate, by tending to that w'hich 
is most exquisite in every particular,” And 
there is not a greater sign of the imperfection 
of general taste, than its capability of content- 
ment with forms and things whi<di, professing 
completion, are yet not exact nor complete ; 
as in the vulgar with wax and clay and china 
figures, and in bad sculptors with an unfinished 
and clay-like modelling of surface*, and curv(*s 
and angles of no precision or delicacy ; and in 
general, in all common and niilhinkiug ])ersims 
with an imperfect rendering of Ibal wiiich 
might be pure and fine ; as churchwardens are 
content to lose the sharp lines of stone carving 
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under clogging obliterations of whitewash ; 
and as the modern Italians scrape away and 
polish white all the sharpness and glory of 
the carvings on their old churches, as most 
miserably and pitifully on St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and the Bax^tisteries of Pistoja and Pisa,^ and 
many others. 

4. So also the delight of vulgar X)ainters in 
coarse and slurred painting, merely for the sake 
of its coarseness ; f as of S^jagnoletto, Salvator, 

* (When I carao hcrci first, in 1846, the pinnacles of the 
Baptistery were lying round it in shatterc<l heaps. I have 
since witnessed the destruction of the Spina chapel, — see 
* Fora Olavigera’ of 1874 ; and yesterday found the ■whole 
facade of one of the few remaining uninjured churches, 
plastered white with election hills. — Pisa, Nov. 7th, 1882.) 

f It is to he carefully noted that when rude execution is 
evidently not the i'c.sult of imperfect feeling and desire, (a.s 
in these mc3n above named it is), hut either of impatient 
thought, which there was necessity to note swiftly, or 
agitated thought, which it was well to nolo with a certain 
wildness of manner, as pre-eminently and in both kind.s 
the case with Tintorot, and in lower and more degraded 
modes, with Rubens, and generally in the sketches and 
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or Murillo, opposed to the divine finish which 
the greatest and mightiest of men disdained 
not, but rather wrought out with painfulness 
and life-spending; as Leonartlo and Michael 
Angelo (for the latter, however many things 
he left unfinished, did finish, if at all, with a 
refinement that the eye cannot follow, hut the 
feeling only, as in the Pieta of Genoa) ; and 

ih'st tluiuglitrt of great masters, there is reeeived a very 
iiohle jileasure, coiinocted Ijoth with idoas (tf {lowcir, (coui- 
pare again Part I. Wee. 11. Chap. 1.) ami with certain aeticms 
of the imagination of Avhieh we shall speak presently. 
Put this pleasure is not received from the beauty of the 
work, for nothing eau he perhictly beautiful unless com- 
plete, Imt from its simjdieity and .suiTidency to its immodi- 
alo purpose ; where the jnii’iifjso is not of beauty at all, a.s 
often ill things rougli hewn ; - -pre-(‘minently, for instance, 
ill the stono.s of the foniidatious of the Pitti ami Strozzi 
Palaces, who.se noble rudeness is to be opposed both to the 
useless polish, and the barbarous rustication.^, of moiUn-n 
times. Although this instance is not to be received with- 
out exception, for the majesty of these rocky buildings 
depends also in some measure upon the real beauty and 
finish of the natural curvilinc'ar fractures opposed to the 
coarseness of luiTnan chiselling. And again, .as respects 

14 
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Perugino always, even to tlie gilding of single 
hairs among Ms angel tresses ; and the young 
Eaffiielle, when he was heaven-taught ; and 
Angelico, and Pinturicchio, and John Bellini, 
and all other such serious and loving men. 
Only it is to be observed that this finish is 
not a part nor constituent of beauty, but the 
full and ultimate rendering of it ; so that it is 

workf? of hip:lier art, tbe ploasnrc of their hasty or iraper- 
feet execution is not indicative of their beauty, hut of 
then* majesty, fulness of thou^dit, and vtustucss of power. 
Shade is only beautiful when it magnities and sets forth the 
forma of fair things ; so negligence is only noide when it 
is, as Fuseli hath it, “ the shadow of energy.” Which that 
it may he, secure the .substance and the shade will follow ; 
imt let the arti.st beware of stealing the manner of giant 
intellects when ho has not their intention ; .and of assuming 
large modes of troatmeni when he has little thoughts to 
treat. There is wi<la difl'cTcnce hetween indolent impatience 
of labour and intcllrctnal impatience of delay ; large dif- 
ference hetween leaving tilings unfinished because we have 
man- to do, and because we. are satisfied with what we Jiaro 
done. Tiritoret, who prayed hard, and hardly obtained, that 
ho might be permitted, the diargo of bis colours only 
being borne, to paint a newly built bouse from base to 
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an idea only connected witli the works of nieiij 
for all the works of the Deity are finished with 
the same, that is, infinite, care and completion : 
and so what degrees of beauty exist among 
them can in no -way lie dependent iijjon ihis 
source, inasmuch as there are belvreeu them 
no degrees of care. And iherefore, as there 
certainly is admitted a difference of degree in 
what w'e call chasteness, even in Divine work 
(compare tlie lioliyhock or the sunflower with 
the vale lily), we must seek for it some otlier 
ex])lanation and source than this. 

5. And if, bringing down our ideas of it 
from complicated objects to .simple lines and 
colours, we analyse and regard them carefully, 
I think we sliall he able to trace them to an 

battlement, was not one to simnlaljour; it is tlu? pouring? 
in U])on him of |>;Ionons thoughts, in inoxpivssUiio multi- 
tmlo, that, his .swi>eping luanrl Xulluws so fast. It is as easy 
to know the slightness of earnest haste from the slightness 
of blunt feeling, indolence, or affectation, as it is to know 
the (Inst of a race, from tin' dust of <ii'.'s,,liitifm. 
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under-current of qonstantly agreeable feeling, 
excited by tlie appearance in material things 
of a self-restrained liberty j that is to say, by 
the image of that acting of God with regard 
to all His creation, wherein, though free to 
operate in whatever arbitrary, sudden, violent, 
or inconstant ways He will, He yet, if we may 
reverently so speak, restrains in Himself this 
His omnipotent liberty, and works always in 
consistent modes, called by us, laws. And 
this restraint or moderation (according to the 
words of Hooker, “ that which doth moderate 
the force and power, that which doth appoint 
the form and measure of working, the same 
we term a Law,”) is in the Deity not restraint, 
such as it is said of creatures, but, as again 
says Hoo]?:er, ‘‘ the very being of Hod is a law 
to His working,” so that every appearance of 
painfulness or want of power and freedom in 
material things is wrong and ugly; for the 
right restraint, the image of Divine operation, 
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is, both in them, and in (the spirit of)* **' men, 
a willing and not x)ainful stopping short of the 
utmost degree to which their power might 
reach, and the appearance of fettering or con- 
finement is the cause of ugliness in the one, as 
the slightest painfulness or effort in restraint 
is a sign of sin in the other. 

G. I have imt this attribute of beauty last, 
because T consider it the girdle and .safe- 
guard of all tlie rest, and in this respect the 
most essential of all; for it is possible that 
a certain degree of beauty may be attained 
even in the absence of one of its other consti- 
tuents, as sometimes in some measure without 
symmetry or without unity. But the least 

* (1 am obliged toausorfc these three words, to show 
what 'I meant. For the text, as it stood, implied that men 
were immaterial. Also it shonlrl have lieeu observed that 
the ideas ot lihertj'- and restraint oau only be attached to 
things capable of different kinds of energy or motion ;--as 
to a stream and a canal, a tree wild or pruned, and the 

like.) 
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appeEiKiiico of violence or extravagance, of the 
want of moderation and restraint, is, I think, 
destructive of all beauty whatsoever in every- 
thing, colour, form, motion, language, or 
tlioughtj giving rise to that which in colour 
we call glaring, in form inelegant, in motion 
ungraceful, in language coarse, in thought, un- 
discixdined, in all unehastened ; which (pmlitics 
are in everything most painful, because the 
signs of disobedient and irregular operation, 

7. And herein we at hist find the reason 
of that which has been so often noted re- 
specting the subtlety and almost Invisibility 
of natural curves and colours, and why it is 
that we look on those lines as least beautiful 
which fall into wide and far license of curva- 
ture, and as most beautiful which approach 
nearest (so that the curvilinear character he 
distinctly asserted) to the government of the 
right line ; as in the jEure and severe curves of 
the draperies of the religious painters. And 
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thus in colour it. is not red, but rose colour, which 
is most beauciful ; neither such actual green 
as we hud in summer foliage partly, and in our 
painting of it con.stanl.ly, but such grey green 
as that into which nature inodities lier distant 
tinl.s, or such pale green Jiiid uncertain as wt; 
see in sunset sky, and in the clefts of the glacier 
and the chryso])rase5 and the sea-foam ; and so 
of all colours : not that they may not sointitime.s 
be deep and full, but that tJiere is a solemn 
moderation even in their very fulness, and a 
holy reference, beyond and out of their own 
nature, to great harmonies by which they are 
governed, and in obedience to which is their 
glory. Whereof the ignorance is sliown in 
all evil colourists by the violence and positive- 
ness of their hues, and hy dulness and dis- 
cordance consequent ; Joy the very brilliancy 
and real power of all c.'olour is dcpc'udemt 
on the chastening of it, as of a voice on 
its gentleness, and as of action on its 
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calmness, and as all moral vigour on self- 
command. 

8, And therefore — as that virtue -which men 
last, and with most clifiaciilty, attain unto,^ 
and which many attain not at all, and yet 
that which is essential to the conduct and 
almost to the being of all other virtues : since 
neither imagination, nor invention, nor in- 
dustry, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor any 
other good having, is of full avail without 
this of self-command 3 whereby works truly 
masculine and mighty are produced, and by 
the signs of which they are separated from 
that lower host of things brilliant, magnifi- 
cent, and redundant; and farther yet, from 
that of the loose, the lawless, the exaggerated, 
the insolent, and the profane ; — I would have 

* (I would f.ain strike out tke ‘ unto,’ and otherwise 
‘ moderate ’ the whole passage — hut will trust the reader’s 
patience with it, rather than my o\vn vexation. Bee the 
terminal note.) 
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the necessity of it foremost among all our 
inculcating, and the name of it largest among 
all our inscribing, in so far that, over the doors 
of every school of Art, I would have* this 
one word, relieved out in deep letters of pure 
gold, — Moderation. 

* (TEow till! public, ever pardoned did, Dji* steady 

seU'-eoididcnce and geiioral *I would have ’ (it so) o£ tins 
hoolc, is extremely difficult for me now to conceive : ami 
yet they were right ; for at tlio root of this simplicity of 
egotism, lluu'e was a natural consciousness of my real 
power of diseriminalioii whic.h 1 no more cared to assert 
than a good dog his power of scent ; and on the other 
band,— and thift t wish t had more (lisiinelly asserted,-* 
there was in mo as firmly rooted conviction of my own 
littleness, or nothingness, in relation to the men whom I 
loved and praised.) 
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(Ueforo attorupting iliCKu generalizations o£ tlie subject, 
r ought to liave given one. or two simple example.^ ol' the 
practical application of the foregoing i)riuciples, -such a.s 
I hero promise in the succeediug volume : and to have 
shown how, for instance, a wild rose is pretty because it 
has concentric jxjtals, —because each petal is bounded by 
varying curves,— because those curves are dual, and sym- 
metrically o] (posed,— liecausc the live petals are bent into 
the form of a cup which gives them gradated depth of 
shade, because the shade as well as the light is coloured 
with crimson and g(jld,— and because both the gold and 
crimson arc used in. tlieir most subtle degrees and tints. I 
will not, however, now alter or interrupt the course of the 
old essay ; but must at least make the reader clearly aware, 
that hitherto, the circumstances said t,o be productive of 
beauty have been simply those which please the eye, 
wherever they occur ; ‘that blue is thought of as an agree- 
able colour, when it is a pure blue, whether in a hutler- 
ily’s wing, or in the .sky ; and a consistently varied curve is 
tlionght of as a pleasant line, whether it limits a iiioun- 
tain, a wave, or a limb. And chiefly 1 must reiterate, 
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with reference to modern narrovvuefiHC.s or meaiinosHCS of 
tlioughtj that the pleasure of the oyti is never eonfiiHud 
with the blind and temporary instincts of the blood ; 
and that, briefly, and always, a girl is praised beeausu slio 
is like a rose, — not a rose heeause it is like a girl.) 

1. jr llAVK now enumerated aiidj in some 
nieusure, explained those c-haratd eristics 
of 'liU'Vii matter hy wliieh 1 conceive it hei'omes 
agreeable to iln't Tlieoretic faenliyj under 
whatever form, d(!ad, organized, or animated, 
it. may present itself. It will be our task 
in llu! succeeding vcliimc lo examine, and 
illustrate by examples, the mode in which 
these characteristics appear in every division 
-of creation, in' stones, inonntains, waves, 
clouds, and all organic bodies ; beginning with 
vegetables, and then taking instances in the 
range of animals, from the mollusc to man ; 

*■ (This was indeed the original plan of the bnok, — 
formed, the reader will ph;as(» to observe, in 1S15. f re- 
flected upon ifc for lit'leeii years, — and iheii gave it up. tu 
anotlier lifteen years the seieutific world professcul itself to 
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examining how one animal form is nobler 
than another, by the more manifest presence 
of these attributes; and chiefly endeavouring 
to show how much there is of admirable and 
loveiy, even in what is commonly despised. 
At present I have only to marie the conclusions 
at which we have as yet arrived respecting 
the rank of the Theoretic faculty, and then to 
pursue the inquiry farther into the nature of 
vital beauty. 

As I before said, I pretend not to have 
enumerated all the sources of material beauty, 
uor the analogies connected with them : it is 
probable that others may occur to many 
readers, or to myself as I proceed into more 
particular inquiry; but I am not careful to 
collect all evidence within reach on the subject. 

have discovered that the Mollusc was the Father of Man ; 
and the comparison of their modes of beauty bucame in- 
vidious nevertheless, it is possible I may have a word or 
two to say, on the plan of the old book yet.) 
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I desire only to assert and iirove some certain 
principles; and by means of these to show 
something of the relations which the material 
works of Grod bear to the human mind, — leav- 
ing the subject to be fully pursued, as it only 
can be, by the ardour and affection of those 
whom it may interest. 

2. The characters above enumerated are not 
to be considered as stamped upon matter for 
our teaching or enjoyment only, but as the 
necessary 'perfection of Grod'a working, and 
the inevitable stamp of His image on what He 
creates. For it would be inconsistent with 
His Infinite x^cTfection to work imperfectly in 
any x>hace, or in any matter ; wherefore we do 
not find that llowers, and fair trees, and kindly 
skies, are given only where man may see 
them and be fed by them ; but the )Sx)irit of 
G-od works everywhere alike, where there is 
no eye to see, covering all lonely jdaces with 
an equal glory ; using the same x)f‘Rcil and 
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outpouring the same splendourj in the caves 
of the waters where the sea snakes swim, and 
in the desert where the satyrs dance, among 
the fir trees of the stork, and the rocks of 
the conies, as among those higher creatures 
whom He has made capable witnesses of His 
working. 

3. Nevertheless, I think that the admission 
of different degrees of this glory and image of 
Himself upon creation, has the look of some- 
thing meant especially for us ; for although, in 
pursuance of the appointed system of Grovern- 
ment by universal laws, these same degrees 
exist where we cannot witness them, yet the 
existence of degrees at all seems at__ first 
unlikely in Divine work; and I cannot see 
reason for it unless that palpable one of 
increasing in us the understanding of the 
sacred characters by showing us the results of 
their comparative absence. For I know not 
that if all things had been equally beautiful, we 
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could have received the idea of beauty at all ; 
or if we had, eei-hiinly it had becouie a matter 
of indifference to us, and of little thought ; 
whereas, through the beneficent ordaining of 
degrees in its manifestation, the hearts of men 
are stirred by its occa.sional occurrence in its 
noblest form, and all their energies are awa- 
kened in the pursuit of it, and emdeavour to 
arrest it or recreate it, for themselves. 

4. But whatever doubt there may be re- 
specting the exact amount of modification of 
created things admitted with reference to us, 
there can be none respecting the dignity of 
that faculty by which we receive the myste- 
rious evidence of their divine origin. The fact 
of our deriving constant pleasure from what- 
ever is a type or sem])lance of divine attributes, 
and from nothing but that which is so, is tlie 
most glorious of all tliat cun be d<.*moiistrat('d 
of human nature ; it not only sets a great gulf 
of specifi(.' separation between us and the lower 
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EWiimala, but it seems a promise of a communion 
ultimately deep, close, and conscious, with the 
Being whose darkened manifestations we here 
feebly and unthinkingly delight in. Probably 
to every higher order of intelligence more of 
His image becomes palpable in all around them, 
and the glorified spirits and the angels have 
perceptions as much more full and rapturous 
than ours, as ours than those of beasts and 
creeping things. And receiving it, as we 
must, for a universal axiom that no natural 
desire can be entirely frustrate,” and seeing 
that these desires are indeed so unfailing in us 
that they have escaped not the reasoners of 
any time, but were held divine of old, and in 
even heathen countries,* may we not see in 
these visionary pleasures, lightly as we too 
often regard them, cause for thankfulness, 
ground for hope, anchor for faith, more than in 

* 'H H reXstrt luSaijxovin OsMpijTW] Ttg eoriv tWpyeia. 

, . . . TO?c fikv yop diolg uTcas 6 jStQQ [laK&ptog, rotg (V 
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all the other manifold gifts and guidances, 
wherewith God crowns the year, and hedges 
ihe paths of Men ? 

dvOptiiwoitj, f0 otroJ' o/to/w/tra ri tj/g roim'rijg 6vfpyf{ttc 
virdpx'^i-' dWtov oi(5h' tvSaif.iovt'i) tV«»L) in>vufiy 

KOivoivfX Oswpiug, --Arist. Efli. lib, 10. 

(It seems to mo imw umaziiig iliat I aekiiowlcHlge no 
in(lol)teilnes.s to this passage aiul its oante.xt, which seem, 
looking from this distance of years, to have siiggosted the 
whole idea of my own essay. Jhit my imprcRsiou is that I 
simply did not understand them on first roatling the Ethics, 
and only after working the matter out from my (ovn Evan- 
gelical jKiiiits of view, saw with surpriso that the persons 
whom I had heun in the hahit of calling ‘ Heathen ' know 
as much hefore. The sentence will now he found trans- 
lated and illustrated in the Preface to this volunxi.) 
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SECTION III. I 

OP VITAL BEAUTY. -I' 

•J 

CHAPTER I. 

Of Vital Beauty ; L Relative. , ] 

1. J PRO CEEB more particularly to examine : 

, tile nature of that second kind of Beauty t 

of which I spoke in the third chapter, as 

A 

consisting in “the appearance of felicitous if 

fulftlinent of function in living things,” 'i 

I have already noticed the example of very ' jj 

pure and high typical beauty which is to be 
found in the lines and gradations of unsullied ;i? 

snow : if, passing to the edge of u sheet of it, , '‘j 

upon the Lower Alps, early in May, we find, as 
we are nearly sure to find, two or three little 
round openings pierced in it, and through 
these emergent, a slender, pensive, fragile ' 
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flower ; * whose small, dark, purple-friiiged 
bell hangs down and shudders over the icy 
cleft that it has cloven, as if partly wondering 
at its own recent grave, and partly dying fd 
very fatigue after its hard-won vi(!tory ; w(‘ 
shall be, or w<‘- ought to be, moved by a 
totally different iin])rc.ssion of loveliness from 
that which we receive among the dead ice 
and the idle clouds. There is now uttered 
to us a call for sympaih}", now offered to us 
an image of moral x^urpose and achievement, 
which, however unconscious or senseless the 
creature may indeed lie that so seems to 
call, cannot be heard without, affection, nor 
eonteinx)lated witlxout worship, by any of us 
whose heart is rightly tuned, or whose mind 
is clearly and snrely sighted. 

Throughout the whole of th(‘ organic crea- 
tion, every being in a x>erfecf. state exhibits 
certain axix^earances or evidences of hax)X>iness ; 


Soldarujllsi ahiinu. 
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and is in its nature, its desires, its inodes of 
nourishment, habitation, and death, illustrative 
or expressive of certain moral dispositions or 
j)rinciples. Now, first, in the keenness of the 
sympathy which we feel in the happiness, real 
or apparent, of all organic beings ; and which, 
as we shall presently see, invariably prompts 
us, from the joy we have in it, to look ujpon 
tliose as most lovely ivliioh are onost happy : 
and secondly, in the justness of the moral sense 
which rightly reads the lessons they are all 
intended to teach, and classes them in orders 
of worthiness and beauty according to the rank 
and nature of that lesson, whether it be of 
warning or examples, in those that wallow or 
in those that soar; — in our right accepting and 
reading of all this, consists, I say, the ulti- 
mately perfect condition of that noble Theoretic 

* (I hfive italicized this imiiortant sentence, on the tnith 
o£ which far more depends than this poor book brings out 
of it.) 
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faculty, whose i^lace in the system of our 
nature I have already partly vindicated with 
respect to typical, bub which can only fully he 
established with respect to vital, beauty. 

2. Its first perfection, therefore, relating to 
Vital Beauty, is the kindness and unselfish ful- 
ness of heart, which re(?eives the utmost amount 
of pleasure from the happiness of all things. 
Of which ill high degree the heart of man is 
incapable ; neither what intense enjoyment 
the aiigels may have in all that they see of 
things that move and live, and in the x>iirt 
they take in the shedding of God’s kindness 
upon them, can we know or conceive : only in 
proportion as we draw near to God, and are 
made in measure like unto Him. can we in- 
crease this our possession of Charity, of which 
the entire essence is in God only. 3hit even 
the ordinary exercise of this faculty implie.s a 
condition of the whole moral being in some 
measure right and healthy, and to the entire 
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exercise of it there is necessary the entire per- 
fection of the Christian character ; for he who 
loves not Grod;, nor his brother, cannot love the 
grass beneath his feet,^' and the creatures 
which live not for his uses, filling those spaces 
in the universe which he needs not 5 while on 
the other hand, none can love God, nor his 
human brother, without loving all things wliich 
his Father loves; nor without looking ui)on 
them, every one, as in that respect his brethren 
also, and perhaps worthier than he, if, in the 
under concords they have to fill, their part is 
touched more truly. It is good to read of that 
kindness and humbleness of St. Francis of 

* (Uuti’iKJ, I am sorry to say, in both clauses of tbo sen- 
tence. It is very possible to love grasses and ferns without 
loving God, and much too possible to be religious without 
loving giiher liclds or beasts. Tlie simple statement that 
tbo degree u£ beauty we can sec, in visible things, clej)en{ls 
on the love we can bear tbem, is trustworthy : the end of 
the paragraph about bunting should bo re-wu’itten in a 
different manner,— to the same purpose,— and the rest of it 
left out.) 
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Assisi, who si^oke never to bird nor to cicala, 
nor even to wolf and beast of prey, but as his 
brother ; and so we find are moved the niiiids 
of all good and mighty men, as in the lesson 
that we have from the IMariner of (Joltu'idge, 
and yet more truly and riglitly taught in the 
Harthiap Well, 

1o }»len<l our ploasuiv, or our priile 
With sorrow o(; the luoaiichi thiii" that fuels ; '' 

and again in the White Doc of Rylstone, with 
t.he added teaching, that anguish of our own — 

“ la tempted and allayed by sympathies, 

Aloft aacuiidiiiy' ami desrendinj^ deep, 

Even to the inferior kinds ” 

So that I know not of anything more de- 
structive of the whole Theoretic faculty, not to 
say of the Christian character and human intel- 
lect, than those accursed sports in which man 
mulces of himself, cat, tiger, ser])eut, clue- 
todon, and alligator in one; and gathers into 
one continuance of cruelty, for his amusement, 
all tlie devices that brutes sparingly and at 
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intervals use against each ■ other for their 
necessities. 

3. As we pass from those beings of whose 
happiness and pain we are certain, to those 
in which it is doubtful, or only seeming, as 
possibly in plants (though I would fain hold, 
if i might, the faith, that every flower enjoys 
the air it breathes,”) yet our feeling for them 
has in it more of sympathy than of actual love, 
as receiving from them in delight far more 
than we can give; for love, I think, chiefly 
grows in giving;'-^' at least its essence is the 
desire of doing good, or giving happiness. 
Still the sympathy of very sensitive minds 

* (This third pnragra]di, again, is mostly nonsense. 
Love can grow either in giving or talcing, it does not 
matter which, when either is right,— and it will grow by 
neither’, when they are wrong. And although it is very 
pretty and amusing to think of flowers as friends, or pets, 
yet it is to be remembered that an immense quantity of 
the pleasure wo take in the beauty of the botanic world is 
given ns by vegetables, which we are prepared mercilessly 
to thresh, mince, boil, and dine on.) 
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usually reaches so far as to the conception of 
life in the plants and so to love, as with Bhak- 
speare always, as he has taught us in the sweet 
voices of Ophelia and Perdita, and Wordsworth 
always, as of the daffodils and the celandine. : 

“ It dotli not love tlic sliowor, nor seek Uie cokk 
'J'lns mnllna- is its convfiHe, nor it.s choice, 

But its necessity in old : ” 

and so all other great poets ; * nor do I believe 
that any mind, however rude, is without some 
slight perception or acknowledgment of joy- 
fulness in breathless things, as most certainly 
there are none but feel instinctive delight in 
the appearances of such enjoyment. 

4. For it is matter of easy demonstration,! 

* Compare Milton : 

“ They at her coming sprung, 

And, touched by her fair tendance, gladlier grow.” 

t (Here the rational development of the original yu’o- 
position begina ; and the reasouiug is heiiceforwaiil ac- 
curate and trustworthy, leading to many very useful 
conclusions, down to the end of the chap ter.) 
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ilial setting the characters of typical beauty 
aside, the pleasure afforded by every organic 
form is in proportion to its ap^Dearance of 
liealMiy vital energy. In a rose-tree, setting 
aside all the considerations of gradated flush- 
ing of colour, and fair folding of line, which 
its flowers share with the cloud or the snow- 
wreath, we liiid, in and through all this, cer- 
tain signs pleasant and acceptable as signs of 
life and strength in the plant. Kvery leaf 
and stalk is seen to have a function, to be 
constantly exercising that function, and as it 
seems j solely for the good and enjoyment of 
the plant. It is true that reflection will show 
ns that the plant is not living for itself alone, 
that its life is one of benefaction, that it gives 
as well as receives ; but no sense of this what- 
soever mingles with our perception of physi- 
cal beauty in its forms. Those forms appear 
to be necessary i o its health ; the symmetry 
of its leaflets, the smoothnevss of its stalks, the 
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vivid green of its vshoots, are looked upon by us 
as signs of the |>lant^s own hai^piness and per- 
fection ; they are useless to us except as they 
give us pleasure in our sympathizing with that 
of the X)hmt ; and if we see a leaf withered, or 
shrunk, or woriii-eaieu, we say it is ugly, and 
feel it to be painful, not because it hurts vos, 
but because ii seems lo hurt the plant, and 
conveys to us an idea of pain and disease and 
failure of life in it. 

That the amount of pleasure w'c receive is 
in exact proportion to the ap})earauce of vigour 
and sensibility in the plant, is easily proved by 
observing the effect of those (vegetables) which 
show the evidences of it in the least degree, as, 
for instance, any of the cacti not in flower. Tlieir 
masses are heavy and simple, their growth 
slow ; their various parts, if they are ramified, 
jointed on one to another, as if they were 
buckled or pinned together instead of growing 
out of each other : and the fruit imposed uxion 
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the body of the plant, so that it looks like a 
swelling or disease. All these circumstances 
so concur to deprive the plant of vital evi- 
dences, that we receive from it more sense of 
pain than of beauty, and yet, even here, the 
sharpness of the angles, the symmetrical order 
and strength of the spines, the fresh and even 
colour of the body, are ■ looked for earnestly 
as signs of healthy condition; our pain is in- 
creased by their absence, and indefinitely in- 
creased if blotches, and other appearances of 
decay, interfere with that little life which the 
plant seems to possess. 

The same singular characters belong in ani- 
mals to the Crustacea, as to the lobster, crab, 
scorpion, etc., and in’ great measure deprive 
them of the beauty wliich we find in higher 
orders ; so that we are reduced to look for their 
beauty to single parts and joints, and not to 
the whole animal. 

5. Now I wish particularly to impress upon 
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the reader that all these sensations of beauty 
in the plant arise from our unselfish sympathy 
with its happiness, and not from any view of 
the qualities in it which may bring good to 
uSj nor even from our acknowledgment in it of 
any moral condition beyond ’that of mere feli- 
city ; for such an acknowledgment, belongs to 
the. second operation of the Theoretic faculty 
(compare § 1 *), and not to the sympathetic 
part which we are at present examining ; .*^0 
that we even find that in this respect, the 
moment we begin to look uj)on any creature as 
subordinate to some purpose out of itself, some 
of the sense of organic beauty is lost. Thus, 

* (This ought to have lieen put down much more clearly, 
under a and h and r and d ; but then it would not have 
read so prettily. It may be enougli clarified if the reader 
will recollect simply that the first state oi' vital beauty is 
defined to be Happiness, perceived with .sympathy ; tlui 
second. Moral intention, perceived with praise. Hence the 
first aphorism of the Laws of Fdsole : “ All great art is 
praise.”) 
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when we are told that the leaves of a x^lant are 
occupied in decomposing carbonic acid, and 
jprepiiring oxygen for us, we begin to look upon 
it with some sucli indifference as ux>on a gaso- 
meter. It has become a machine ; some of our 
sense of its hap^hnesa is gone ; its emanation of 
inherent life is no longer x)ure. The bending 
trunk, waving to and fro in the wind above 
the waterfall, is beautiful because it is ha]_'>x>yj 
though it is perfectly useless to us.* The 
same trunk, ho^vn down, and thrown across the 
stream, has lost its beauty. It serves as a 
bridge, — it has become useful ; and its beauty 
is gone, or what it retains is purely typical, 
dexrendent on its lines and colours, not on its 
functions. Saw it into planks, and though 
now' adax^ted to become permanently useful, its 
beauty is lost for ever, or to be regained only 
wdien decay and ruin shall have withdrawn it 
again from nsc, and left it to receive from the 

* “ Exiit ad cjuilmri raniig folicibus uv]>i)s.” 
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iiand of nature tire velvet moss and varied 
lichen, which may again suggest ideas of in- 
herent happiness, and tint its mouldering sides 
with hues of life. 

There is soinething, I think, peculiarly l^eau- 
tiful and instructive in this unselfislmeHS of 
the Theoretic faculty, and in its abhorrence 
of all utility to one creature which is based on 
the pain or destruction of any other; for in 
such services as are consistent with the essence 
and energy of both it takes delight, as in the 
clothing of the rock by the herbage^, and the 
feeding of the herbage by the stream. 

6. But still clearer evidence of its being 
indeed the expression of happiness to wliich 
we look for our first pleasure iu organic form, 
is to be found in the way in which we regard 
the bodily frame of animals ; of which it is to 
be noted first, that there is not anything wliicli 
eause.s so intense and tormenting a sense ot 
ugliness as any sear, wound, monstrosity, or 
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imperfection which seems inconsistent with the 
animal’s ease and health; and that, although 
in vegetables, where there is no immediate 
sense of pain, we are comparatively little hurt 
by excrescences and irregularities, but are 
sometimes even delighted with them, and fond 
of them, as children of the oak-apple, and 
sometimes look upon them as more interest- 
ing than the uninjured conditions, as in the 
gnarled and knotted trunks of trees; yet the 
slightest approach to anything of the kind in 
(mimal form is regarded with intense horror, 
merely from the sense of pain it conveys. 

1. And, in the second place, it is to be noted 
that whenever we- dissect the animal frame, 
or conceive it as dissected, and substitute 
in our thoughts the neatness of mechanical 
contrivance for the pleasure of the animal; 
the moment we reduce enjoyment to inge- 
nuity, and volition to leverage, that instant, all 
sense of beauty ceases. Take, for instance, the 
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action of the limb of the ostrich, which is beau- 
tifal so long as we see it in its swift uplifting 
along the desert sands, and trace in the trciul 
of it her scorn of the horse and his rider, Init 
would infinitely lose of its impressiveness, if 
we could see the spring ligament playing back- 
wards and forwards in alternate jerks over the 
tubercle at the hock joint. Take again tht‘ 
action of the dorsal fin of the shark tribe.* 
Bo long as we observe the consistent energy of 
motion in the whole frame, the lash of tlio 
tail, bound of body, and instantaneous loW(‘r- 
ing of the dorsal, to avoid the resistance of 
the water, as it turns, there is a high sense 
of organic power and beauty. But when we 
dissect the dorsal, and find that its supe- 
_ rior ray is supported in its position by a peg 
in a notch at its base, and that, when the fin 
* (A [^riovctusly ill-clioseu ! The pretty iior^al 

crest of the little Venetian sea-horse had been uiero td tiu! 
purpose, — Imt I don’t know whether there are eitlwr pins 
or needles in it.) 
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is to be lowered, the peg lias to be taken out, 
and, wbeii it is raised, put in again ; although, 
we are iilled with wonder at the ingenuity 
of the mechanical contrivance, all our sense 
of beauty is gone, and not to be recovered 
until we again see the hn playing on the 
animal's body, apparently by its own will alone, 
with the life running along its rays. It is by 
a beautiful ordinance of the Creator that all 
these mechanisms are concealed from sight, 
though open tu investigation ; and that in all 
which is outwardly manifested, we seem to see 
His presence rather than His workmanship, 
and the mysterious lireath of life rather than 
the adaptation of matter.* 

If therefore, as I think appears from all 
evidence, it is the sense of felicity which we 
tirst desire in organic form, those forms will 
* (These continually reiterated passnges against tlic 
study of anatomy ouglit to be collated by careful students 
of my books, for illustration of tbc final statements on 
the subject in ‘Eagle’s Nest.’) 
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be the most beautiful (always observe, leaving 
typical beauty out of the question) which 
exhibit most of power, and seem capable of 
most quick and joyous sensation. Hence 
we lind gradations of beauty, from the im- 
penetrable hide and slow movement of the 
elephant and the rhinoceros, from the foul 
occupation of the vulture, from the earthly 
struggling of the worm, to the brilliancy of 
the moth, the buoyancy of the bird, the swift- 
ness of the fawn and the horse, ilie fair and 
kingly sensibility of man. 

8. Thus far then, the Theoretic faculty is 
concerned with the hapimicss of animals, and 
its exercise depends on the cultivation of the 
attections only. T^f‘.t us next observet liow it is 
concerned with the itiorul f ii ndhth^ of animals, 
and therefore liow it is dependent, on ilie 
cultivation of eveuy moral sense. There i.s not- 
any organic creature but, in its history and 
habits, will exemplify or illustrate to us some 
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moral excellence or deficiency, or some point 
of God’s providential government, which it is 
necessary for ns to know. Thus the functions 
and the fates of animals are distributed to 
them, with a variety which exhibits to ns the 
dignity and results of almost every passion 
and kind of conduct : some, filthy and slothful, 
pining and unhappy ; some rapacious, restless, 
and cruel; some, ever earnest and laborious, 
and, I think, unhappy in their endless labour ; 
creatures, like the bee, that heap up riches 
and cannot tell who shall gather them; and 
others employed, like angels, in endless offices 
of love and irraise. Of which, when in right 
condition of mind, we esteem those most 
beautiful, whose functions are the most noble, 
whether as some, in mere energy, or as others, 
in moral honour ; so that we look with hate 
on the foulness of the sloth, and the subtlety 
of the adder, and the rage of the hyama ; 
with the honour due to their earthly wisdom 
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we invest the earnest ant and unwearied bee ; 
Init we look with full perception of sacred 
function to the tribes of burning plumage and 
choral voice * And so, what lesson we might 
receive for our earthly conduct from the 
creeping and laborious things, was taught us 
by that earthly King who made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones, (yet thereafter was less 
rich toward God t ). But from the lips of a 
heavenly King, who had not where to lay His 
head, we were taught what lesson we have to 
learn from those higher creatures who sow not, 
nor reaj), nor gather into barns, for their 
Heavenly Father feedeth them. 

9. There are many hindrances in the way 
of our looking with this rightly balanced 

* “ Ti'uo to tlie kindred points oC iicaven and liomo,” 

WOKDSWOKTH, To the Slnjldoli, 
f (The reader liad i)Cltcr take Dante's beautiful reading 
of the oharacter of Solomon, than mine, “ Spira di tal 
amor,” &e., far. x. 109 ; and '• eli’ei fii Re,” &c., Par. xiii. 
t)50 
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judgment on tlie moral functions of the ani- 
mal tribes, owing to the independent and 
often opposing characters of typical beauty, as 
it seems arbitrarily distributed among them ; 
so that the most fierce and cruel creatures 
are often clothed in the liveliest colours, and 
strengthened by the noblest forms ; with this 
only exception, that so far as I know, tkere is 
no high hecmty in any slothful animal ; while 
even among those of prey, its characters exist 
in exalted measure upon those that range and 
pursue, and are in equal degree withdrawn 
from those that lie subtly and silently, in the 
covert of the reed, and fens. But we should 
sometimes check the repugnance or sym- 
pathy with which the ideas of their destructive- 
ness or innocence accustom us to regard the 
animal tribes, as well as tliose meaner likes 
and dislikes which arise, I think, from the 
greater or less resemblance of animal x^owers 
to our own ; and pursue the pleasures of 
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typical beauty down to tlie scales of the alli- 
gator, the coils of the serpent, and the joints 
of the beetle; and again, on the other hand, 
sometimes regardless of the impressions of typi- 
cal beaat;y, accept from each creature, gi'eut 
or small, the more important lessons taught 
by its position in creation, as sufferer or chas- 
tiser, as lowly or having dominion, as of foul 
habit or lofty aspiration ; and from the several 
jjerlections which all illustrate or possess, cou- 
I'age, perseverance, industry, or intelligence?, 
or, higher yet, love, and patience, and fidelity, 
and rejoicing, and never wearied imdse. 

10. That these moral perfections indeed are 
causes of beauty in xa'oportion to their expres- 
sion, is best proved by comparing ihose fea- 
tures of animals in which tliey are more or 
less apparent: as, for instance, the eyes, of 
which we shall line! those ugliest which have 
in them no expression nor life whatever, but a 
corpse-like siai'e, or an indefinite meaningless 
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glaring, as (in some lights) those of owls, and 
cats ; and mostly of insects and of all creatures 
in which the eye seems ralher an external op/i- 
cal instrmnent, than a bodily meonher through 
which emotion and virtue of soul may he ex- 
''pressedf‘ because the seeming want of sensi- 
bility and vitality in a creature is the most 
painful of all wants. And, next to these in 
ugliness, come the eyes that gain vitality 
indeed, but only in the expression of intense 
malignity, as in the serpent and alligator ; and 
•next, to whose malignity is added the virtue 
of subtlety and keenness, as of the lynx and 
hawk ; and then by diminishing the malignity 
and increasing the expressions of comprehen- 
siveness and determination, we arrive at those 
of the lion and eagle ; and at last, by destroy- 
ing malignity altogether, at the fair eye of 

* (Modern, science, as it lias been often noticed in my 
subsequent writiugs, entirely ceases to understand the 
difference between eyes and microscopes.) 
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the herbivorous tribes, wherein the superiority 
of beauty consists always in the greater or 
less sweetness and gentleness, primarily : as in 
the gazelle, camel,"' and ox^ and in the greater 
or less intellect, secondarily; as in the horse 
and dog; and, finally, in geutlene.ss and in- 
tellect both in man. And, again, taking the 
mouth, another source of expression, we find it 
ugliest where it has none, as mostly in fish ; 
or perhaps where, without gaming much in 
expression of any kind, it becomes a formidable 
destructive instrument, as again in tlie alli- 
gator; and tlien, by some increase of expres- 
sion, we arrive at birds’ beaks, wherein there 
is much obtained by the different ways of 
setting on the mandibles (compare the bills 
of the duck and the eagle); and thence we 
reach the finely developed lips of the carnivora 
(which nevertheless lose their beauty in tlie 
* (The gentle expression of the camel’s eye is ^vh^^lly 
deceptive, fiee Mr. rtilgruve’s account. u£ him, “ Arabia," 
chap, i., p. 39.) 
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actions of snarling and biting), and from these 
we pass to the nobler, because gentler and 
more sensitive, of the horse, camel, and fawn, 
and so again up to man : only the principle is 
less traceable in the mouths of the lower ani- 
mals, because they are only in slight measure 
capable of expression, and chiefly used as instru- 
ments, and that of low function ; whereas in man 
the mouth is given most definitely as a means 
of expression, beyond and above its lower func- 
tions. (See the remarks of Sir Charles Bell on 
this subject in his essay on Expression; and 
compare the mouth of the negro head given 
by him (page 28, third edition) with that of 
liaffaelle’s St. Catherine). I shall illustrate 
the subject farther hereafter, by giving the 
mouth of one of the demons of Orcagna’s In- 
ferno, with projecting incisors, and that of a 
fish and a swine, in opposition to pure gramini- 
vorous and human forms ; ^ but at present it is 

* (Never done yet 1 in my pnblislied books ; but the 
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sufficient for my purpose to imsist on tlie ’single 
great principle, that wherever expression is 
liossible, and uninterfered with hy characters 
of typical beauty which confuse the subject 
exceedingly as regards the niouili, for the 
typical beauty of the carnivorous lips is on a 
grand scale, while it exists in very low degree 
in the beaks of birds ; wherever, I say, these 
considerations do not interfere, the beauty of 
the animal form is in exact proportion to the 
amount of moral or intellectual virtue ex- 
IB'essed by it : and wherever beauty exists at 
all, there is some kind of virtna to which it is 
owing ; as the majesty of the lion’s eye is owing 
not to its ferocity, but to its seriousness and 
seeming intellect, and of the lion’s mouth to 
its strength and sensibility, and not its gnash- 
ing of teeth, nor wrinkling in its wrath ; and 
farther be it noted, that of the intellectual 

sketches and engravings o£ animals in my sohnol at 
Oxford are enough to show what I meant.) 
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or moral virtues, the moral are those which 
are attended with most beauty ; so that the 
gentle eye of the gazelle is fairer to look upon 
than the more Iseen glance of men, if it be 
unkind. 

11. Of the parallel effects of expression 
upon plants there is little to be noted, as the 
mere naming of the subject cannot but bring 
countless illustrations to the mind of every 
reader: only this, that, as we saw they were 
less susceptible of our sympathetic love, owing 
to the absence in them of capability of enjoy- 
ment, so they are less open to the affections 
based upon the expression of moral virtue, 
owing to their want of volition ; so that even 
on those of them which are deadly and un- 
kind we look not without pleasure, the more 
because this their evil operation cannot he 
by them outwarcily expressed, hut only hy us 
empirically known; so that of the outward 
seemings and expressions' of plants, there are 
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few but are in some way good and therefore 
beautiful, as of humility, and modesty, and 
love of places and things, in the reaching out 
of their arms, and clasping of their tendrils ; 
and energy of resistance, and patience of 
suffering, and benefic(‘iice one toward another 
in shade and protection; and to us also in 
scents and fruits ; (for of their heaUng virtues, 
however important to us, there is no more 
outward sense nor seeming than of their pro- 
perties mortal or dangerous). 

12. Whence, in fine, looking to the whole, 
kingdom of organic nature, we find that our 
full receiving of its beauty depends, first on 
the sensihilit}^, and then on the acciiracjy and 
faithfulness, of the JmH, its '■oioml judg- 
ments; so that it is necessary that we should 
not only love all creatures well, but esteem 
them in that order which is according to Clod’s 
laws and not aeciovding f,o our own human 
passions and predilections; not looking for 
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swiftness, and strength, and cnnniDg, rather 
tlian for patience and kindness ; still less de- 
lighting in their animosity and cruelty one 
toward another ; neither, if it may he avoided, 
interfering with the working of nature in any 
way ; nor, when we interfere to obtain service, 
judging from the morbid conditions of the 
animal or vegetable so induced : for we see 
every day the power of general taste destroyed 
in those who are interested in particular 
animals, by their delight in the results of 
their own teaching, and by the vain straining 
of curiosity for new forms such as nature 
never intended ; as tJie false types for instance, 
which we see earnestly sought for by the fan- 
ciers of rabbits and pigeons,* and constantly 
in horses, . substituting for the true and 
balanced lieauty of the free creature some 
morbid deveioiJinent of a single power, 'as of 

* (Bincu, extended into the biiais of the theory of 
Development !) 
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swiftness in the racer, at the expense, in eer- 
tain measure, of the animars healthy constitu- 
tion and fineness of form j and so the delight 
of horticulturists in the spoiling of plants ; so 
that in all cases we are to beware of such 
opinions as seem in any way referable to 
human or even to the grateful or 

pernicious intluenco of things upon ourselves ; 
and to cast the mind free, and out of ourselves, 
humbly, and yet always in that noble position 
of pause above the other visible creatures, 
nearer (iod than they, which we authorita- 
tively hold ; thence looking down upon them, 
and testing the clearness of our moral vision 
by the extent., and fulness, aiid constancy of 
our pleasure in the light of God’s love as it 
embraces them, and the harmony of ]-tis holy 
laws, that for ever bring mercy out of rapine 
and religion out of wrath. 



CHAPTER II. 


Of Vital Beauty ; II. Generic. 

1. JQ”ITHERTO we have observed the con- 
clusions of the Theoretic faculty with 
respect to the relations of happiness, and 
of more or less emltecl function existing 
between different orders of organic being. 
But we must pursue the inquiry farther yet, 
and observe what impressions of beaiity are 
connected with more or less perfect fulfil- 
ment of the appointed function by different 
indlvukials of the same species. We are now 
no longer called to pronounce upon worthiness 
of occupation or dignity of disposition ; but 
both employment and capacity being known, 
and the animal’s position and duty fixed, we 
have to regard it in that respect alone, 
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eoro|>ariiig it with other mclividuui.s of its 
species, and to detemiine how far it worthily 
executes its office ; whether, if scorpion, it have 
poison enough, or if tiger, strength enough, or 
if dove, innocence enougli, to sustain riglitly 
its place in creation, and come iij) to tlie. per- 
fect idea of dove, tiger, or scori)ion. 

In the first or syiniaitlietic operation of the 
Theoretic faculty, it will he remembered, we 
receive pleasure from the signs of mere happi- 
ness in living things. In the second theoretic 
operation of comparing and judging, we con- 
stituteil ourselves such judges of the lower 
creatures as Adam w’as made by (rod when 
they were brought to him to be named ; and 
we allowT.d of beauty in them us they reached, 
more or less, to that standard of moral per- 
fection by w'liieh we test, ourselves. But in 
the. third place we are to come down again 
from tlie judgment seat, and, taking it for 
granted that every creature of (iod is in some 
von 1. IT 
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way good, and as a duty and specitic operation 
providentially accessory to the wellbeing of all, 
we are to look, in this faith, to that emidoy- 
ment and nature of each, and to derive jileasure 
from their entire perfection and litness for the 
duty they have to do, and in their entire 
fulfilment of it ; and. so we are to take pleasure 
and find beauty in the magnificent binding 
together of the jaws of the ichthyosaurus for 
catching and holding, and in the adaptation of 
the lion for springing, and of the locust for 
destroying, and of the lark for singing, and in . 
every creature for the doing of that which God 
has made it to do. Which faithful pleasure 
in the perception of the perfect operation of 
lower creatures I have jfiaced last among the 
perceptions of the Theoretic faculty concerning 
them, because it is commonly last acquired, 
both owing to the humbleness and trustful- 
ness of heart which it demands, and because 
it implies a knowledge of the habits and 
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structure of every creaturej such as we cau 
but imperfectly possess. 

2. The perfect id(',((> of the form and con- 
dition in which all the properties of the specicis 
are fully developed, is called tlie Ideal of the 
species.* The (pioslion of the naiurc of ideal 
conception of speci(‘s, and of the mode in wliicli 
the mind arrives at it., has btMm the subject, 
of s’o much discussion, and source of so much 
embarras:‘5ment., chiefly owing to that un- 
fortunate distinction between Idealism and 
Realism which leads most people to irnagiiKi 
the Ideal opposed to the Real and therefore 
false, that X think it necessary to request the 
readers imist careful attention to the following 
positions. The following jiaragraphs are in- 
deed of extrenn^ importance, but parenthetic 
in Ihis chapter. 


* (For tlie <l(‘flniUt)n of raroly. if ovi'r, 

given amidst tlie contentions for its origin, see ‘ Deuealion.’ 
vol. ii., chap, i.) 
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(!onventioniil and aullioritative tlioiiglits, and 
(•Hpecially of Kuch associations as arise from 
ids respect fn* Pagan ar(, or which are in 
anyway traceable to classical readings. I re- 
collect that ]\lr. Alison traces his first per- 
ceptions of beauty in external nature to this 
most corrupt source, thus betraying so total 
and singular a want of natural sensibility as 
may well excuse tlie deficiencies of his folio w- 
ing arguments. For there was never yet the 
child of any jiromise (so far as the Theoretic 
faculties are concerned) but awaked to tlie 
sense of beauty witli the first gleam of reason ; 
and I suppose there are few among those who 
love Nature otlutrwise than by profession and 
at second-hand, wlio look not back to their 
youngest and least-learned days as tho.se of 
the most intense^, superstitious, insatiable, and 
beatific perception of lier splendours. And the 
hitter decline of this glorious feeling, though 
many note it not, partly, owing to the cares 
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strucf-.ure of every creature, hucIi as we can 
but imperfectly possess. 

2. The p{'rfect Itlm of the form and con- 
dition in whicli all the properties id' the species 
are fully developed, is called llie Ideal of the 
species.* The qnesliou of thi^ nature of ideal 
conception of species, and of the raod<‘ in which 
the mind arrivi^s at it, has been the subject 
of so much 'diseus.sion, and siairce of so nmeli 
embarras'^ment, ehielly owing to that un- 
fortunate distinction between Idealism and 
Healism which leads most j>eople to imagine 
the Ideal o])po,sed to the Ileal and therefore 
/(line, that I think it nece.ssary to request the 
reader’s most careful attention to the following 
positions. The following 'jtaragruphs are in- 
deed of extreme importance, but parent belie 
in tins chapter. 

* (For thf? tlcfiiiitinn of itwtf. raiely. U 

given amidst the contcntiuiiJi lor its origin, see ‘ Dcuoalion.’ 
vol. ii., oh.'i]). i.) 
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Any work of arl. wliicli rc^preseni.Sj not a 
material object, but the mental eoiicex)tion of a 
■material oliject, in the piima,ry sense of the 
word, ideal. This is to say, it represents an 
idea and not a thing. Any work of art which 
represents or realizes a material object is, in 
the primary sense of the term, unideal. 

Ideal works of art, therefore, in the first 
sense, represent the result of an act of imagi- 
nation, and are good or bad in proportion to 
the healthy condition and general power of 
the imagination whose acts they repre>sent. 

IJnideal works of art (the studious produc- 
tion of which is termed liealisin) represent 
actual existing things, and are good or bad 
ill proportion to the perfection of the re- 
presentation. 

All entirely bad works of art may be divided 
into those which, professing to be imaginative, 
bear no stamp of imagination, and are there- 
fore false; and those which, professing to l)e 
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representative of matter, miss of (be repre- 
sentation, and ai'e therefore nugatory. 

It is the habit of most observers to regard 
art as representative of matter, and to look 
only for tbe entireness of representation; and 
it was to tl'iis view of art that T limited the 
argniueiits of the former sections of the present 
work, wherein, having to ojipuse tin* eunclnsions 
of a criticism entirely based upon the realist 
system, T was compelled to meet that criticism 
on its own grounds. But the greater part of 
w’ork.s of art, more especially those devoted 
to the expression of ideas of beauty, fire the 
results of the agency of imagination, their 
worthiness depending, as above stated, on the 
healthy condition of the imagination. 

Ifeiicc it i.s necessary for us, in order to 
arrive at conclusions respecting the worthiness 
of such works, to define and exfimine the 
nature of the imaginative faciilt}", and to de- 
termine, first, what are tlic signs or eoinlitions 
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of its oxistoBco at all ; and secondly, what are 
the. evidences of its healtliy and efficient exist- 
ence, upon which examination I shall enter 
in the next volume.''-* 

3. ])Ut there is another sense of the word 
‘Ideal’ besides this, and it is, that with which 
we are here concerned, f It is evident that, so 
long as we apply the word to that art which 
represents ideas and not things, we may use it 
as truly of the art which represents an idea of 
(hdiban, and not real Caliban, as of the art 

* (Of this eiiitioii ; the eluse of the second voluiuo 
of the original work.) 

f (And I heartily wish we had hecn ?i/iconct!rni!d ahont, 
it. Th(! whole of this chaiiter is extremoly peilantie and 
tiivsonic ; hut not, iiutnie, and towards the einl containing 
sttine rather pretty talk, long afterwards earned on iii 
‘ rroserpina.’ Th<!re is aho an niiden^mTeni of meaning 
ill it -doid(le meaning indeed- afterwards more nr le.ss 
etifoi'eed in all my writings,-- first, that Greek idealism 
if> thdl, and that living girls may he very jiretty without 
being like the Venus de’ Medici secondly, that,, ns 
Mr. W'oidsworth says, the imagination has still perhaps 
a point or two to bestow on iliem.) 
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which re|>re..scnts an idea of Antinous, aii<l not. 
real Antiiious. For that is as luucli imagi- 
nation which conceives the monster, as wliicli 
conceives the man. If, however, Caliban and 
Antiiious be creatures of the same species, and 
the form of the one contain not the fully 
developed tyiies or eharactei’s of the species, 
while the form of the other presents the 
greater part of them, then the latter is said 
to be a form more ideal than the other, as a 
nearer approximation to the general ‘idea’ or 
conception of the species. 

4. Now it is e\'ulent that this use of the 
w'ord ‘ hh'al ^ is much less accurate than the 
other irom which it is derived; for !<• rests on 
the assumjition that the assemhlage ot all the 
characters of a species in their p(‘rfeet develop- 
ment cannot exist but in the imagination. 
For if it can actually and in reality exiht, 
it is not right to call it ideal or imaginary ; 
it would be better to call it characteristic 
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or general, and to reserve the word Ideal 
for the results of the operation of the ima- 
gi nation, either on the perfect or imperfect 
forma. 

Nevertheless, the word 'Ideal’ has been so 
long and universally accepted in this sense, 
that it becomes necessary to continue the use 
of it, so only that the reader will be careful to 
observe the distinction in the sense, according 
to the subject matter under discussion. At 
present then, using it as expressive of the 
noble generic form which indicates the full 
perfection of the creature in all its functions, 
I wish to examine how far this perfection 
exists, or may exist, in nature, and, if not in 
nature, how it is hy us discoverable or ima- 
ginable. 

d. It is well, when we wdsh to arrive at truth, 
always to take familiar instances, wherein 
the mind is not likely to be biassed by 
any elevated associations or tiivoiuate theories. 
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Let us ask therefore, first, what kind of ideal 
form ma-y be attributed to a limpet or an 
oyster; that is to say, whether all oysters 
do or do not come up to the entire notion or 
idea of an oyster/' I apprehend tluif, of those 
which are of full size and healthy condition, 
there will he found many which fulfil the 
conditions of an oyster in (-very respect ; and 
that so perfectly, th.at we could not, by com- 
bining the feaiunjs of two or more tog('tIier, 
produce a more perfect, oyster than .any that 
we see. I suppose, also, that out of a number 
of healthy fish, birds, or beasts, of the same 
species, it would not l)e easy to select an 


(This parnrcraph was, with tuo good reason, olijectcd 
to 1>y my critical friends. 1 thought it extremely crushing 
and. Kocratie; hcsidc.s tluit, it began my propos(Hl scries 
of illustrations “ from the mollusc to man.” Long after- 
wards, I got l\Ir. llnnt to nialce me a drawing of the 
shcdl, but without the oyster 1 which, not being wholly 
.satislied with, I let pass out of my hands, much now 
fti my regret.,") 
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iiulividual as superior to all i<lie rcsl ; neitliei’j 
by coniparing two or more of the noble ex- 
amx)les together, to arrive at the conception 
of a form superior to that of either ; but that, 
though the accidents of more aiiundunt food or 
more fitting habitation may induce among 
them some varieties of size, strength, and 
colour, yet the entire generic form would be 
presented liy many, neither would any art be 
able to add to or diminish from it. 

f). It is, therefore, hardly right to use the 
word ‘ Ideal ’ of the generic forms of these 
crtaitures, of whicdi we see actual examples ; 
but if we arc to use it, then be it distinctly 
understood that its id(‘ality consists in the full 
d(*V(dopna5nt. of all the powers and properties 
of the creature as sucli ; and is inconsistent 
with accidental or imperfect developments, 
and even with great variation from average 
size ; tlie ideal size being neither gigantic nor 
diminutive, hut the utmost grandeur and 
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eiitireness of x'jroportiou at a oertuin ].)omt 
above the mean nize; for an more individuals 
always fall short of generic size than rise 
above, it, the generic is above the average or 
mean size.'^'' And this perfection of tlie crea- 
ture invariably iuvolv(*s the utmost possilde 
degree of all tliose properties of beauty, both 
typical and vital, which it is aj>pomted to 
])Ossess. 

7. Let us next o])serve the conditions of 
ideality in vegetables. Out of a large number 
of primroses or violets, I apprehend that, 
although one or two uiiglit be larger than 
all tlie rest, the grealer part would be veiy 
sufficient primroses and violets ; and iliat. we 
eould, by no shidy nor eombiuation of violets, 
conceive of a better violet than many in the 

* (Wrorif?. The mean size Is tlic geiierk^ ono,-- -and 
some ideals lean .towuids the tiny. Of course, I was 
thinking of Michael Angclu.- hut had hoUcr have taken 
warning from llandiiielli.) 
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hod. And wo general Iv of llie blosKoms and 
Hfipuraln members of all vegetables. 

I5nt among the entire forms of the complex 
vegetables, as of oak-trees, for instance, there 
exists very large and constant difference ; 
some being wliat we hold to be line oaks, 
as in parks and places where they are taken 
care of, and have their own way, and some 
are bnt poor and ra(‘an oaks, which have had 
no one to lake care of them, but have been 
oblig(‘d to maintain themselves. 

That which we have to determine is, whe- 
ther ideality he predieahle of the fine oaks 
only, or whether the }) 00 r and mean oaks also 
may be considered as ideal, that is, coming 
u]) to the conditions of oak, and the general 
notion of oak. 

8. Xow there is this <lilference between the 
positions held in creation by animals and 
plants, and thence in the dispositions with 
which we regard them ; that (he animals, being 
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for the moat part iocomotivej are capable butb 
of living where they choose, and of obtain- 
ing what food they want, and of fulfilling 
all the conditions necessary to their health 
and perfection. For which reason they are 
answerable for such health and perfection, 
and we shouhl ])e disiileasod and hurt, if wt‘. 
did not find it in one individual as well as 
another. 

But the case is evidently different with 
plants. They are intended fixedly to occupy 
many places comparatively unfit for ilieni, and 
to hll up all the simces where greenness, and 
coolness, and ornament, and oxygen are wanted, 
and that with very little reference to tlieir com- 
fort or convenience.* Now it would bo hard 
upon the plant, if, after being tied to a parti- 
cular sx'iot, where it is indeed much wanted, and 
is a great blessing, but where it has enough 
to do to live ; whence it cannot move to obtain 
* (Coinpai’c tlio chapter on the in ' Froserpina.’) 
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wliafc it needs or likes, but must stretch its un- 
fortniud-o arms here and there for bare breath 
and light, and split its way among rocks, and 
grope for sustenance in unkindly soil ; it would 
1)6 hard upon the plant, I say, if under all 
these disadvantages, it were mtide answerable 
for its appearance, and found fault with because 
it was not a tine plant of the kind. 

9. And it seems to be that, iii order that 
no unkind comparisons may be drawn between 
one and another, there are not appointed to 
plants the iixed number, position, and pro- 
portion of jnemhers which are ordained in ani- 
mals (and imy variation from which in these 
is unpardonablt^), ljut a continually varying 
number and position, even among the more 
freely growing examples, admitting therefore 
all kinds of li('ense to those wdiich have ene- 
mies to conteml with ; and iliat without in 
any way delracting from their dignity and 
perfection. 
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So then there is in trees no perfect, form 
which cun be fixed upon or reasoned ont as 
ideal; but tluit is always an i(Jeal oak wliicdi, 
however poverty-stricken, or hunger-pinched, 
or tempest-tortured, is yet seen to have done, 
under its a]'ipoiuted circumstances, all that 
could be expected of oak. 

The ideal, therefore, of tlif^ park oak is that 
which was described in the eon elusion of tlie 
former ])art of this work ; full size, united 
terminal curve, efpiul and symmetrical range 
of branches on each side. The wild oak may 
he anything, gnarled, and leaning, and shat- 
tered, and rock-oncninbered, and yet ideal, so 
only that, amidst all it.s misfortunes, it main- 
tain the dignity of oak ; and, indeed, I look 
upon this kind of tree as more ideal than the 
other, ill so far as by its efforts and .struggles, 
more of its nature, enduring jjower, patieiu'e 
in waiting for, ami ingenuity in obtaining, 
what it needs, is brought out, and .so mure of 
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tile, essence of oiilc exhibited, than under more 
fortunate conditions. 

10. And herein, then, we at last find the 
cause of that fact which we have, twice already 
noted, that the exalted or seemingly improved 
condition, whether of plant or animal, induced 
by human interference, is not the true and 
artistieal idea of it.‘^ It has been well shown 
by Dr. p[erbert,t that many plants are found 
alone on a certain soil or subsoil in a wild 
state, not because such soil is favourable to 
them, but because they alone are capable of 

* I Rpeak Hill-, tore of tlnifio conditions of vegotution 
which huvi) especial reference to man, as of seeds and fruits 
whose sweetness and farina seem in great measure given, 
not for the plant’s sukt;, but fur his, .and to which therefore 
the interruption in the liannuiiy of crc.ation of ivhich he 
was the cause is extended, and their sweetness and larger 
measure of good to he obtained only by his rcdeoining 
labour. Jlis cm so has fallen on the corn and the vine ; 
and the wild barhy njeses of its fulness, that he may ea<- 
hread by the sweat of his brow. 

t Journal of tlui Horticultural J^ociety, Part T. 
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existing on it, and because all dangerous rivals 
are bj its inliospitality removed. Now if we 
withdraw the plant from this position, wdiieh 
it hardly endures, and supply it with the earth, 
and maintain about it the temperature, that it 
delights in ; withdrawing from it, at tlie same 
time, all rivals, which, in sucli conditions, 
nature woiihl have thrust upon it, we shall 
indeed obtain a mugnilieeiit ly developed ex- 
ample of the plant., colossal in size, and splen- 
did in organization ; but we sball utterly lose in 
it that moral ideal which is dependent on its 
right fulfilment of its appointed functions. It 
was intended and created by the Deity for the 
covering of those lonely spots where no other 
plant could live ; it has been thereto endowed 
with courage, and strength, and capacities 
of endurance ; its character and glory are not 
therefore in the gluttonous and idle feeding 
of its own over-luxuriance, at the expense of 
other creatures iittiuly destroyed and rooted 

18 


vor„ I. 
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oufc for its good alonoj but in its riglit doing 
of its hard duty, and forward climbing into 
those spots of foidorn hope where it alone can 
bear witness to tlie Jdndness and presence of 
the Spirit that cutteth out rivers among the 
rocks, as He covers the valleys wdth corn ; and 
there, in its vanward place, and only there, 
where nothing is withdrawn for -it, nor hurt 
by it, and where nothing can take part of its 
honour, nor usurp its throne are its strength, 
and fairness, and price, and goodness in the 
sight of (jod to be. truly esteemed. 

11. Tile tirst time that I saw the Soldanella 
alpina, before spoken of, it was growing, of 
niagnilicent size, on a sunny Alpine pasture 
among bleating of sheep and lowing of cattle, 
associated with a profusion of Geum montan um, 
and lianunculus pyrenjcus. I noticed il only 
becau.^c new to me, nor perceived any peculiar 
beauty in its cloven dower. Some days after, 
I found it alone, among the rack of the bigber 
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cloiidSj and howling of glacier winds ; and, 
as I described it, piercing tlirougli an edge 
of avalanche, whicb, in its retiring, had left 
the new ground brown and lifeless, and as if 
luirned by recent fire ; the plant was poor 
and feeble, and seemingly exhausted W'ith its 
efforts, Ixit it was then that I comprehended 
its ideal character, and saw its mdilc function 
and order of glory among the constellations of 
the earth. 

The Ranunculus glaeialis might perhaps by 
cultivation be blanched from its wan and 
corpse-like x>aleness to purer white, and won 
to more blanched and lofty devcdopinent of its 
ragged l(?a\''eK. But the ideal of the jjlaiit is 
to bo found only iii the last, loose stones of 
the moraine, alone tliere; wet with the cold 
unkindly drip of the glacier Wfder, and trem- 
bling as the loo.se and sleex) dirst, to which 
it clings, yields, ever and anon, and sliuddcrs 
and crumbles away from about its root. 
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12. And if it be asked bow this conception 
of the utmost l)eauty of ideal form is consistent 
with whiit we formerly argued respecting the 
pleasant ness of the appearance of felicity in the 
creature, let it be observed, and for ever held, 
that the right and true happiness of every 
creature is in this very discharge of its function, 
and in those efforts by which its strength and 
inherent energy are developed; and that the 
repose of which we also spoke as necessary to 
all beauty, is, as was then stated, repose not of 
inanition, nor of luxury, nor of irresolution ; 
but the repose of magnificent energy and 
l)eing; in action, the calmness of trust and 
determination ; in rest, the consciousness of 
duty accomplished and of victory won; and 
this ]-epose and this felicity can take place as 
well in the midst of trial and tempest, as 
beside tJie waters of comfort ; they perish only 
when the creature is either unfaithful to itself, 
or is aftlicted hy circumstances unnatural and 
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malignant to its beings and for the contending 
with which it was neither fitted nor ordained. 
Hence that rest which is indeed glorious is of 
the chamois couched breathless on his granite 
bed, not of the stalled ox over his fodder ; and. 
that happiness which is indeed beautiful is 
in the bearing of those trial tests which are 
a,ppointed for the proving of every creature, 
wliether it be good-, or whether it be evil ; and 
in the fuliilment to the uttermost of every 
command it has received, and the out-cany ing 
to the uttermost of every power and gift it has 
gotten from its Clod. 

IS. Therefore the task of the painter, in his 
jmrsuit of ideal form, is to attain accurate 
knowledge, so far as may be in his powder, of 
the peculiar virtues, duties, and characters of 
every spcjcies of being ; down even to the stone, 
for there is an ideality of stones according to 
their kind, an ideality of granit{‘ and slate tind 
marble, and it is in the utmost and jnost 
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exalted exhihition of rach individual character, - 
order, and use, that all ideality of art consists.* 
The more cautious he is in assigning the right 
species of moss to its favourite trunk, and the 
right kind of weed to its necessary stone ; in 
marking the definite and characteristic loaf, 
blossom, seed, fracture, colour, and inward 
anatomy of everything, the more truly ideal 
his work becomes. All confusion of species, all 
careless rendering of character, all unnatural 
and arbitrary association, are vulgar and nn- 
ideal in proportion to their degree. * 

14. J-t is to l)e noted, however, that Nature 
sonietimo.s in a measure herself conceals these 
generic differences, and (hat when she displays 

* (Extreme nonHemst*, I ffriovc to soo— anrl pay, ami 
wliat is worse, ungnarfled nonsense ; for I never really 
iiH'aiit lliat “all" idealily of art consisted in sjiecific 
distiindinns, Tlie passaj^e is an impetuous slip in con- 
trov<a’sy, and nn‘ant to be ccmolu.sive a^ain.st the people 
who had said that trees, in a paintin^if, should be of no 
particular species.) 
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them it is commonly on a scale too small for 
human hand to follow; the pursuit and seizure 
of the generic diiferences in their concealment, 
and the display of them on ii larger and more 
palpable scale, is ont; of the wholesale and 
healthy operations of th(; imagination of which 
we are presently to .speak. 

Generic differences, being oft<'n exhibit ed 
by art in different nmiiuer from that of tlieir 
natural occurrence, are, in this respect, more 
strictly and truly ideal in art than in reality. 

15. This only remains to be noted, that, of 
all creatures who.se existence iiivolveB l>irth, 
progress, and dissolution, ideality is predicuVile 
all through their exi.steiice, so that they he 
perfect with reference to th<‘ir supposed period 
of being. Thus there is au ideal of infancy, of 
youth, of old age, of dent li, ami of decay. But 


■*■ ([ supiio,s<‘ I iiicniit this to bo lUitlcr.sliMid oC dyiiiL^ 
vi'^retatiou, or mould oruijj; looks and walls. Rut tho whole 
chapter is stupid and nsolc.ss : all that it says, tu' inUuidcd 
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•when the ideal form of the sjieeies is spoken 
of or conceived in general terms, the form 
is understood to lie of that lieriod when the 
generic attributes are perfectly developed, and 
previous to the commencement of their de- 
cline. At which period ail the characters of 
vital and typical beauty are commonly most 
concentrated in them, though the arrange- 
ment and proportion of these characters vary at 
different periods ; youtli having more of the 
vigorous beauty, and age of the reposing; 
youth of typical outward fairness, and oge of 
expanded and etherealised moral expression ; 
the babe, again in some measure (itoning in 
gracefulness for its want of strength ; so that 
the balanced glory of the creature coutiiiuos in 
solemn interchange, perhaps even 

“ Filling more and more with crystal liglit, 

As nunsive evening dcciicns into night.” 

tu say, ia fortunately put iu clearer lV>rm in the following 
chapter on the Imagination.) 
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J-fitlierto, liowever, we have contiiied our- 
selves * to the examination of ideal form iii 
the lower aiiiinalSj and we have found that, to 
arrive at it, no exertion of fancy is required in 
combining forms, but only simple choice among 
those naturally presented, together with care- 
ful study of the habits of the creatures. I fear 
we shall arrive at a very different conclusion, 
ill considering the ideal form of man. 

♦ Cl 'virIi we luid J The assertion comes oddly after I 
had just been talking of babies and old ladies,) 



CHAPTER III. 

HI. Of VlUil JDcauti/ hi Jlfajh 

1. JJAYINGr Urns passed gradually through 
all the orders and fields of creation, 
and traversed that goodly line of God’s happy 
creatures who “leap not, hut express a feast, 
where all the guests sit clo.se, and nothing 
wants,” without finding any deficiency winch 
huirian invention might supply, nor any harm 
which human iuterhu-ence might mend,* we 
come at last to set ourselves face to face with 
ourselves; expecting that in creatures made 
after the image of God, we iivo to find comeli- 
ness jiiid completion more exfjuisitc than in 
the fowls of the air and the things that p-ass 
through the paths of the sea. 

* (Assumi^ioii again ; and of the uublu.sliingest.) 
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But behold now a Kudden change from all 
former expeidence. No longer among the in- 
dividuals of the race is there equality or like- 
ness, — a distributed fairness and fixed type 
visible in each ; bill, evil diversity, and lerrilde 
stamp of various degradiitioii : features seamed 
by sickness, dimmed by stmsiialily, convulsed 
by passion, pinched by pov(‘rty, shadowed by 
sorrow, branded with remorse ; bodies con- 
sumed with sloth, broken down by labour, 
tortured by disease, dishonoured in foul uses ; 
intellects without power, hearts without, hope, 
minds earthly and devilish ; our bones full of 
the sill of our youth, the heaven revealing our 
iniquity, the earth rising up against us, th(^ 
roots dried up beneath, and the. bitinch cut off 
above ; well for us only, if, after beholding this 
our natural face in a glass, we. desire not 
straightway to forget wluit manner of men we be. 

2. Herein there is at last something, and too 
much, for that short -stopping inttdligence and 
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(lull perception of ours to accomplish, whether 
ill earnest fact, or in the seeking for the out- 
ward image of beauty : — to undo the devil’s 
work ; to restore to the liody the grace and the 
power which inherited disease has destroyed ; 
to restore to the spirit the purity, and to the 
intellect the grasp, that they had in Paradise, 
Now, first of all, this work, be it observed, is 
in no respect a work of imagination. "Wrecked 
we are, and nearly all to pieces ; but that little 
good hy which wc are lo redee'in ourselves * is 
to be got out of the old wreck, beaten about 
and full of sand though it ho ; and not out of 
that desert island of pride on which the devils 

* (I am glad tu sec that even in this Evangelical hurst 
of llamc upon the “('orniptiiui of human nature,” I was 
at least {put uf the folly of hoping for redemption except 
ill porsoinil elfort. But I don’t know what 1 nionut hy 
“ the dusert island of pride” as ia opposition to effort, for 
a truv Evangelical would say, the pride was in trying to 
do jiuything ourselves. I ht-Iiceo I must have meant the 
notion that everybody, once converted, was as good as 
anybody else.) 
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split first; and we after them : and so the only 
restoration of the body that we cun reach is 
not to be coined out of our fancies, but to be 
collected out of such uninjured and bright ves- 
tige.s of the old seal as we can find and set to- 
gether : and the ideal of the good and xjerfect 
soul, as it is seen in the features, is not to be 
reached by imagination, but by tlie seeing and 
reaching forth of the better part of the soul to 
that of which it rnust^ first know the sweetness 
and goodness in itself, before it can much de- 
sire, or rightly find, the signs of it in others.’*^ 

I say much desire and rightly find, because 
there is not finy soul so sunk as not in some 
measure to feel the impression of mental 
beauty in the human features, and detest in 
others its own likeness, and in itself despise 
that which of itself it has made. 

*■ (JT/tiV sentaaiMj ('ortjiiuly Uoom rotiaii that a {(aiiiter of 
saints mast be a saint lumaoif,-- \'N’liieh is triu.* : utitl many 
a time since, I’ve said so more plainly.) 
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3. Now, of tlie ordinary process by which 
the realization of ideal bodily form is reached 
there is explanation enough in all Iroatises on 
art, and it is so far well comprehended that 
I need not stay long to consider it. So far as 
the sight and knowledge of the human form, 
of the purest race, exercised from infancy con- 
stantly, but not excessively, in all exercises of 
dignity, not in straining dexterities, but of 
natural exercises of running, casting, or riding ; 
practisexl in endurance, not of extraordinary 
hardship, for that hardens and degrades the 
body, but of natural hardship, vicissitudes of 
winter and summer, and cold and heat, yet in 
a climate where none of these are severe ; 
surrounded also by a certain degree of right 
luxury, so us to soften and refine the forms 
of strength; so far as the sight of all this 
could render the mental intelligence of what 
is noble in human form so acute as to be 
able to abstract and combine, from the best 
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exami:)le8 so produced, that which was luost 
perfect iu each, so far the Greek conceived and 
attained the ideal of humanity: and on the 
Greek modes of attaining it, chiefly dwell those 
writers whose opinions on this subject I 
have collected ; wholly losing sight of what 
seems to me the most important branch of the’ 
inquiry, namely, the influence, for good or evil, 
of the mind upon the bodily shape, the wreck 
of the mind itself, and the modes by which we 
may conceive of its restoration. 

4. The visible operation of the mind upon 
the body may be classed under three heads. 

First, the operation of the intellectual 
powers upon the features, in the fine cutting 
and chiselling of them, and removal from tiiem 
of signs of sensuality and sloth, by which 
tliey are blunted and deadened ; and substi- 
tution of energy and inieiisity for vacancy 
and insipidity (by which wants alone tlie luces 
of many fair women are utterly spoih-d and 
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rendered valueless) ; and by the keenness given 
to the eye and fine moulding and development 
to the brow, of which effects Sir Charles Bell 
has well described the desirableness and oppo- 
sition to brutal types ; only this he has not 
sufficiently ob,served, that there are certain 
virtues of the intellect in measure inconsis- 
tent with each other, as perhaps great subtlety 
with great comprehensiveness, and high ana- 
lytical with high imaginative power, or that 
at least, if consistent and compatible, their 
signs upon the features are not the same, so 
that the outward form cannot express both, 
without in a measure expressing neither^ 
and so there are certain separate virtues of 
the outward form corre.spondent with the 
more con.stant employment or more prevail- 
ing capacity of the hrain, as the piercing 
keenness, or open and reflective comprehen- 
siveness, of I he eye and forehead: and that 
all these virtues of form are ideal, only those 
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the iKiost so 'which are the signs of the 
worthie.st powers of intelkef, though which 
these may be, we will not at prescmt stay to 
inquire. 

.1. Secondly, the operation of the inoi’a! feel- 
ings conjointly with the intellect ind powers 
on botli the features and form. Now, the 
operation of the right moral feelings on tli(‘ 
intellect is always for the good of the latter; 
for it 7s 'JJof ])Osslbl6 that shoultl 

reason, rightly hi any respt>ct* but must be 
blind in its estimation of the worthiness of 
all things; neither anger, for that overpowers 
the reason or outcries it ; neither sensuality, 
for that overgrows and chokes it ; neither agi- 
tation, for that has no time to (‘ornpare things 
together ; neither enmity, for that must be 

■ * (Good : JUKI tlio f.'illowhif? is oarofully writ* 

ten, ami of oori''i<lenibie value ; only it >lmu]d luivo tcvu 
iiot4'd that, hinoe Faith IioUIh the Toins of Hca-on, she fiut-dit 
tfi be early taught to drive.) 

I!) 


vt>a. f. 
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unjust; neither fear, for that exaggerates all 
things; neither cunning and deceit, for that 
which is voluntarily untrue will soon be un- 
wittingly SO; but the great reasoners are 
self-command, and trust unagitated, and deep- 
looking Love, and Faith, which as she is above 
Keason, so she best holds the reins of it from 
her high seat; so that they err grossly who 
think of the right development even of the 
intellectual type as possible, unless we look 
to higher sources of beauty first. Neverthe- 
less, though in their operation upon them, the 
moral feelings are thus elevatory of the mental 
faculties, yet in their conjunction uMh them 
they seem to occupy, in their own fulness, 
sueli space as to absorb and overshadow all 
else; so that, the simultaneous exercise of I 
both being in a sort impos.sible, 'we occasion- \ 
ally find the moral part in full development 
and action, without corresponding expansion 
of file int(‘nect (though never without healthy 
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condition of it), as in the condition described 
by Wordsworth, 

“ In such high hour 
Of visitation from the Living God, 

Thouffhf was not ; ” 

only, if we look far enough, we slml] por]ia])s 
find that it is not inteliigence itself, but llie 
immediate act and effort of a laborious, strug- 
gling, and imperfect intellectual faculty, with 
which high moral emotion is inconsistent; and 
though we cannot, while we feel deeply, reamn 
shrewdly, yet I doixbt if, except when we feel 
deeply, w'e can ever comprehend fully ; so that 
it is only the climbing and mole-like piercing, 
and not the sitting upon their central throne, 
nor emergence into light, of the intellectual 
faculties, which the full heart feeling allows 
not. Hence, therefore, in the indications of 
the countenance, they are only the hard cut 
lines, and rigid settings, and wasted hollows,^ 

* (In simpler tenn-^, this J suppose rrmuns that angvls 
aiust not be wrinkled, imr saints frown.) 
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speaking of past elfort and painfulness of men- 
tal application, which are inconsistent with 
expression of moral feeling, for all these are 
of infelicitous augury; but not the full and 
serene development of habitual command in 
the look, and solemn thought in the brow; 
only these, in their unison with the signs 
of emotion, become softened and gradually 
confounded with a serenity and authority of 
nobler origin. 

G. But of the sweetness which that higher 
serenity (of happiness)', and the dignity which 
that higher authority (of divine law, and not 
human reason) can and must stamp on the 
features, it would be futile to speak here at 
length: for I suppo.se that both are acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and that there is not any 

beauty but theirs, to which men pay long^ 

* (I do not know tow ‘long' the obedience may last; 
but it may be quite universal to types extremely tlie re- 
verse of ‘ Ibeiis ’ — as in Loudon and Paris at present — ■ 
1S82.) 
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obedience; at all events, if not by syinputby 
discovered, it. is not in wordK explieabU^ with 
what divine lines and lights the exercise of 
godliness and charity will mould and gild the. 
hardest and coldest oountenanco, neither to 
wliat darkness their departure will eonsign Die 
loveliest. For there is not any virtue, the ex- 
ercise of which, even momentarily, will not im- 
press a new fairiie.ss upon the h.^atures; -neither 
on them only, but on the whole body, both 
the intelligence and the moral faculties have 
operation ; for even all the niovcunents and 
gestures, however slight, are ditterent in t lieir 
modes according to the mind that governs 
them; and on the gentleness and decision of 
just feeling there follows a grace of jidion, and, 
through continuance of this, a grace of form, 
which Ijy no discijdiiie may be taught tir 
attained. 

7. The third point to lie considered with 
respect to the corporeal expression of mental 
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eharaeter is, that, there is a certain period of 
the .soul-culture when it begins to interfere 
with some of the chariieteTS of typical beauty 
belonging to the bodily frame; the stirring 
of the intellect wearing down the flesli, and 
the moral enthusiasm burning its way out to 
heaven, through the emaciation of the earthen 
ve.sael ; and that there is, in this indication of 
subduing of the mortal by the immortal part, 
an ideal glory of perhaps a purer and higher 
range than that of the more perfect material 
form. We conceive, I think, more nobly of 
the weak presence of Paul, than of the fair and 
ruddy countenance of Daniel, 

8. Now, be it observed that, in our statement 
of those three directions of mental inflneiie(3, 
we have several times been compelled to .stop 
short of definite* conclusions, owing to the in- 
cou.si.stency, first, of difhu'enl kinds of intellect 
with each other ; secondly, of the moral 
facilities with the intellectual (and if we I 
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hjid separately examined tl\e moral oinoiions, 
’,Ye should have found certain incoiisi.stenciea 
among them also); and again, of the soul-cultur<‘, 
g<‘n(nally witli the bodily i>erfeetious. fSui-h 
inconsistencies we should find in the perfec- 
< ions of no other aniniah The sf rengtli or swift - 
ness of the Dog is not inconsistent with Jus 
sagacity, nor is bodily labour in the Ant and Bee 
destructive of their acuteness of instinct.. And 
this peculiarity of relation among the perfec- 
tions of man is no i*(‘sult of his fall or sinful- 
ness, /nd/ an evidatice of his i/i'cater nohilityf 
and of the goodness of (Jrod towards him. 

9. For the individuals of {aich race of lower 
animals, being not intended to bold among 
ejich other those relations of charity which are 
the x>rivilege t)f immanity, are not adapt etl to 
each other’s assistance, admiration, or supptwt, 
by differences (if piower and function, Bui the 

* (I unilhankful liave H*ua*nt (> t(i italicizf', 

intrudueiu^ tliu Lftter pilule tsoiihy o£ my lutm' 
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Love of the human race U inorearfed by their 
individual differences, and the Unity of the 
creature, as before we saw of all unity, made 
perfect by each having some thing to bestow 
and to receive, bound to the rest by a thousand 
various necessities and various gratitudes j hu- 
mility in eac‘h rejoicing to admire in his fellow 
that which he finds not in himself, and each 
being in some respect the complement of his 
race.* Therefore, in investigating the signs of 

* “In anotlier sense still the hitman race maybe con- 
sidered an (Die via/i only. While each animal begins anew 
the work ol! its species, each human being does not begin 
anew the work of mankind. Ho continues it, and cannot 
but continue it. Ho reocivc.s, on his entrance into life, the 
heritage of all sges — he is the son of the whrilo human I'acc. 
Thousands of causes, tliousand.s of jtersoiiH hare Go»o])eratcd 
since the beginning of time lo make him wliat lie is. Mail, 
isolated either in time or space, is not truly man. Abso- 
lute solitude transform.s him ijilo .an animal, and much 
less than an animal, sinec he wants its infallible instiiuits, 
or has only in tlmir stead a powerles,s reason, indolent, and 
as it wore, shrouded. A man, then, does not come up lo his 
type, docs not perfectly c.xi.st. without his race j it is the 
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the ideal or perfect type of Imnumity, we iiiiiHt 
not presume on the singleness of that type; 
and yet, on the other hand, we must cautiously 
distinguish between differenees conceivably ex- 
isting in a perfect state, and differences result- 
ing from imiiicdiaie and present o])eratiou 
of the Adamite curse. ^ Of wliich tlie fiu'iner 
are dilfercnccs tliat bind, and the latter that 

i-iico that maku^ him a mau. And when wo pio'Luie to our* 
scilvos a man existing hy himf^elf as man, ainl with all the 
altrihutos of his rae<}, wo dream : since a man purely indi- 
vidual and isolated is an iuiposvihility. It ifi not thuh in 
any other dcpartnn-ut of the animal kingdom. A whide 
does not exist anywhoro else as in <Air raeo ; hut is it nut 
\YOhdurful that true individuality exists only in the saiuo 
race also, and that the sole being wliosi* natinv is dove- 
iopt'd fully only as one a race is also the only ont^ who 
manifests the scmtiniout of lil>nrly, inmjility, and the cun- 
sciousncsR implied in the wovil Mo?" — Vhni'n (Ah,r.) 
Vital Chrid ian iti/. 

* (In order to aoeei>t the statements in the following 
passage, one of tho host, (jf its kind, in this hook, it is 
not necessary that the reader should helievo th{‘ literal 
story of the Fall, hut only that, in fiomo way, “ Sin eulered 
into the "world, and Death hy Sin." For more definite 
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separate. For alt hough, we can suppose the 
ideal or perfect human heart, and the perfect 
human intelligence, ('.cpially adapted to receive 
every right sensation, and pursue every order 
of truth, yet as it is appointed for some to be 
in authority and others in obedience, some in 
solitary functions and others in relative ones, 
some to receive and others to give, some to 
teach and some to discover; and as all these 
varieties of office are not only conceivable as 
existing in a perfect state of man, but seem 
almost to be implied l)y it, and at any rate can- 
not be done away with but by a total change 
of his constitution and dependencies, of which 
the imagination can take no hold; so there are 
habits and capacities of expression induced 
liy these various offices, which admit of many 
separate ideals of equal perfection. 

10. There is au ideal of Authority, of 

cxi>rcK!5ioii (iJP my own Ijclief and mwuiiug, tho reader 
sUould nder to the 8tli chapter of “ Dtmciiliuu.”) 
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Judgment, of Affection, of Reason, and ef 
Faith. ; * neither can any combination of these 
ideals lie attained ; not that the just judge is 
to be supposed incapable of affection, nor the 
king incapable of obedience, but .ns it is im- 
possible that any essence: short of tlu^ Divine 
should iit llie same instant be c<piully receptive 
of all emotions, those emotions which, by right 
and order have the most, usual victory, both 
leave the stainj) of their habitual presence on 
tlie body, and rentier the individual more and 
more susceptible of them in proportion to the 
ffeqneney of their pre\'ale,nt recuvreiiee. Still 
less can the differences of age and sex, though 
seemingly of more finite inffuencej he banished 

(.1 iiifiiut, of the oouuionaiicf^ these dif- 

ferent chai'.T.eters, Tlio analv-'-is given without explanation, 
very eloM.’i and .siihtle. ‘ Anthurity ’ is the ehiiiaeder of 
<a person wlio establishes law;- * Jmlgnieiit,’ of om: who 
applies it ; — ‘ All'ection,' <if one wlnist; law is love. ‘ Ib-a- 
soin’ as the mistress of Investigation, is ttpjinM'd to ‘Faith/ 
the, inistresH of luiaginalion.j 
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from any liuman conception. David, ruddy 
and of a fair countenance, with the brook stone 
of deliverance in his hand, is not more ideal 
than David leaning on the old age of Barziliai, 
returning chastened to his kingly home. And 
they who are as the angels of God in heaven, 
yet cannot he conceived as so assimil.ated that 
their different experiences and affections uj)on 
earth shall then be forgotten and effectless j 
the child taken early to his place cannot be 
imagined to wear there such a body, nor to 
have such thoughts, as the glorified apostle 
who has finished his course and kept th^ faith 
on earth. And so wliatever perfections and 
likenes.s of love we may attribute to either the 
tried or the crowned creatures, there is the 
difference of the stars in glory among them 
yet; differences of original gifts, though not of 
occupying till their Lord come ; different dis- 
pensations of trial and of trust, of sorrow and 
support, both in their own inward, variable 
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hearts, and in their positions of exposure or of 
peace, of the gourd shadow and the smiting 
sun, of calling at heat of day or eleventh hour, 
of the house unroofed by faith, or the clouds 
opened by revelation j differences in warning, - 
in mercies, in sicknesses, in signs, in time of 
calling to account ; alike only they all ivre, 
by that which is not of them, but the gift of 
(xod’s unchangeable mercy. “ I will give unto 
this last even as unto thee.” 

1 1 . Hence, then, it will follow, that we must 
not determinedly banish from the human form 
and countenance, in our restoration of its 
ideal, eveiy thing which can be ultimately 
traced to the Adamite Fall for its cause, but 
only the immediate operation and presence 
of the degrading power of sin. For there is 
not any ]>arL of our nature, lior can there be 
through eternity, uiiiiitluenced or unaffected 
by the fall, and that not in any way of degrad- 
ation, for the renewing in the divinity (jf Christ 
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is a nobler condition than that of Paradise; and 
yet throughout eternity it must imply and refer 
to the disobedience, and the corrupt state of 
sin and death, and the suffering of Christ Him- 
self, which can we conceive of any redeemed 
soul as for an instant forgetting, or as remem- 
bering without sorrow ? 'Neither ?ire the 
alternations of joy and such sorrow as by 
us is inconceivable, being only as it were a 
softness and silence in the pulse of an infinite 
felicity, inconsistent with the state even of 
the unfahen ; for the angels, who rejoice 
over repentance, cannot but feel . an uncom- 
prehended pain as they fry and try again in 
vain, whether they may not warm hard hearts 
with the brooding of their kind wings. 

12 . So that we have not to banish from the 
ideal countenance the evidences of sorrow, nor 
of past suffering, nor even of past and con- 
quered sin, Init only tlie immediate operation 
of any evil, or tlie immediate coldness and 
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hollo wuesB of any* good emotion. And hence 
in that, contest before noted, between the body 
and the soul, we may often have to indicate 
the body as far conquered and outworn, and 
with signs of hard struggl(5 and bitter i>ain 
upon it; and yet witliout ever diniinishing tlni 
})urity of its ideal : and since it is not in the 
power of any human imagination to reason 
out or conceive the countless modi heat ions of 
experience, suffering, and seimrat(Kl feeling, 
which Imv'e modelled and written their indel- 
ible images, in various order, upon every human 
countenance, so no right ideal can be reached 
by any combination of feature nor by any 
moulding and melting of individual beauties 
together, and still less without mod^d or ex- 
ample at all ; but. there w a perfect ideal to he 
‘wroiKjhi out of every fa.ee aromid as that has 
on its foreljead th6i writing and the s(‘ai of the 
angel ascending from the Kast,*by tlie earnest 
* ilcv, vii. 2. 
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study and penetration of the written history 
thereupon, and the banisiiing of the blots and 
stains, wherein we still see, in all that is human, 
the visilile and instant operation of uncon- 
quered yin. 

,13. Now I see not how any of the steps of 
the argument by which we have arrived at this 
conclusion can be evaded, and yet it would be 
difficult to state anything more directly oppo- 
site to the general teaching and practice of 
artists. It is usual to hear portraiture opposed 
to the pursuit, of ideality, and yet we find that 
no face can be ideal which is- not a portrait. 
Of this general principle, however, there are 
certain inoditieations which we must presently 
state ; but let us first pursue it a little forther, 
and deduce its practical consequences. 

Tliese are, first, tliat the pursuit of idealism 
in luxmanity, as of idealism in lower nature, 
can lie successful only when followed through 
the most constant, patient, and humhle 
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reiidoririg of act-uul inodols^ accouij[)cUiiod with 
that oame.st nieiital st udy of eacli, wbicdi eaii 
interpret all (hat ivS written upon it, disentangle 
the hita’oglyphies of its sacred history, rend 
the veil of the bodily ( emple, and rightly mea- 
sure the relations of gotxl and evil contending 
within it for mastery; that (n'erything done 
without such stud)" must- he shallow and con- 
temptible ; that generalization or combination 
of individual character will end les>s in the 
mending than the losing of it, and, except in 
certain instances of whicli we shall }>resently 
take note, is valueless and vuind, even if it 
eseaxie being x>ainful from its want of truth. 

14. And that habit of the ohl and great 
X)amters of introducing portrait into all their 
highest works, I Jocjk to, not as error in tlimn, 
but as the very source and root of t heir sux>e- 
riority in all things; h>r they were tt>o great, 
and too hmulile not to see in every face about 
them that which was above them, and which 

20 
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no fancies of theirs could match nor take place 
of : wherefore we find the custom of portraiture 
constant with them, both portraiture of study 
and for purposes of analysis, as with Leonardo ; 
and actual, professed, serviceable, hardworking 
portraiture of the men of their time, as witlr 
Raffaclle, and Titian, and Tintoret; and por- 
traiture of love, us with Fra Bartolomeo of 
Savonarola, and Simon ■ Memmi of Petrarch, 
and Giotto of Pante, and Gentile Bellini of a 
beloved imagination of Dandolo, and with Paf- 
faelle constantly ; and portraiture for the sake 
of tlio nobility of personal character even in 
their most imaginative w'orks, as was the prac- 
tice of Ghirlandajo perpetually, and Masaccio 
and Raffaclle, and manifestly of the men of 
highest and purest ideal purpose, as again 
Giotto, and in his charncteristic monkish heads, 
Ang(3iieo, and John Bellini (note especially the 
Ht. Christopher at the side of that mighty pic- 
ture of St. Jerome, at Venice) : and so of all t 



which practice has indeed a perilous ieudencj 
among men of debased mind, who used models 
such as and where they ought not ; or among 
men who looked not at their models with intel- 
lectual or loving penetration, but took tlie out- 
side of them, or ]»erhaps took tlie evil and left 
the good, as even Titian has done in tliat 
academy study at Yonice which is called a St. 
John, and all workers whatsoever that 1 know 
of, after Xhitfaelle’s time, as Guido and the 
Caracci, {ind such others ; but it is nevertheless 
the ncciessary and sterling basis of all ideal art, 
neither has any great man ever lieen able to 
do without it, nor dreamed of doing witliout 
it even to the close of his days. 

15. And therefore theu-e is not any greater 
sign of want of vitality and hopefulness in the 
schools of the present day, than that unhappy 
prettiness and sameness under which they mask, 
or rather for which they barter, in their lentil 
thirst, all the birthright and power of nature j 
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wliich pretfcinetis, wrouglit out and spun fine 
in the study, till it hardly betters the blocks 
on wliich dresses and hair are tried in barbers’ 
windows and milliners’ books, cannot but be re- 
volting to any man who has his eyes, even in a 
measure, open to the divinity of the immortal 
seal on the common features that he meets in 
the highways and hedges hourly and momen- 
tarily, outreacliing all eftbrts of conception as 
all power of realization, were it JMlaelle’s three , 
limes over, even when the glory of the wed- i 
ding garment is not there.'* ^ 

If, then, individual humanity be taken as 
tiie basis of our conception, its right ideal 
is to be reachetl, we have asserted, only by 
the banishment of the immediate signs of 
sin upon the countenance and body. How, 

* (The error, since this passage was written, has heen^ 
rerorst'd ; ■we have now plouly of wnysitlc ]«iinting, hut®, 
scarcely any idetil or lustorieal ; still less religions. Q’lie V! 
p:iragraj)h itself is expanded find cxplaiuotl in the chapter 
on “ Purism in the third volmno of *' Modern Faintei's.*’) ^ 
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therefore, are the signs of sin '* to he known 
and separated? 

16. No intellectnal operation is hero of any 
avail There is iK>i any reasoning by which 
the evidences of depravity are to be traced 
in movements of muscle or forms of ff^ature ; 
there is not any knowledge, nor experience, nor 
diligence of comparison that can be oi' avail 
Here, as througlionfc the operation of the Tlieo- 
reti<! faculty, tlie perception is altogether moral, 
an instinctive love and clinging to the lines of 
light. Nothing but love can read the letters, 
nothing but sympathy catch the sound ; there 
is no pure passion that can Ije understood or 
painted except by pureness of heart j tlu‘ foul or 
blunt feeling will see itself in everything, and 
set down hlaspheinies ; it will see Baakehuh 
in the. ca.sting out of devils; it will find its 
Ood of flies in evcoT aluhaslor box of ]>recious 

* .sf'|)arun‘<l troiu th(.‘ evil diMiV?-, " I ^IihuM 

havi> ‘•aid.) 
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ointment. The indignation of zeal toward God 
it will take for anger against man ; faith and 
veneration it wiji miss, as not eoraprehcnding ; 
charity it will turn into lust ; compassion into 
pride ; every virtue it will go over against, like 
Bhiinei, casting dust. But the right Christian 
mind will, in like manner, find its own image 
wherever it exists ; it will seek for what it loves, 
and draw it out of all dens and caves, and it will 
believe in its being, often when it cannot see 
it, and always turn away its eyes from behold- 
ing vanity *, and so it will lie lovingly over all 
file funlt.s and rough places of the human heart, 
as the snow from heaven does over the hard, 
and bhirk, utid broken mountaiik rocks, follow- 
ing their forms truly, and yet catching light 
for them to niiike tiunu fair, and that, must be 
a sleep and mikindly crag imh-ed which it 
cannot cover, 

17. Kow of this sjjirit then' will always be 
litth* enough ill the World, and il (‘aniiot be 



given nor tiiughi. hy men, and ho it is of little 
use to insist; on it farther; only I mnynoti' st)ine 
l>rHctieal points respe(ding the .ideal! n‘ntin(‘.nt 
of hmnan form, which may ho of some use. 
Tiiere is not the face, I have said, wliich the 
painter may not make i<leal if choose : hu! 
that subtle feeling which shall (iud out jill of 
good that there is in any given countenance is 
not, except by concern for other things than art, 
to be required. But certain broad indications 
of evil tliere are which the bluntest feeling 
may perceive, and wliich the habit of distin- 
guiBhiiig and casting out would both ennoble 
the Hchoohs of art, and lead, in time, to greater 
acuteness of perception with re.speet t(» the less 
extdicable characters of soul beauty. 

18. Tiiose signs of evil which arc commonly 
most manifest on tlie human features are 
I’oiighly divisible into these, four kinds; the 
signs of pride, of sensuality, of fear, and 
of cruelty. Any one of which, will destroy 
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<li(‘ i<leul cliimu-'ter of ilie countenance and 
body. 

11). 'No\y of lliCRp, the first j Pride, is perhaps 
tlie most destructive of all the four, seeing it 
is tlie undermost and original vice of all ; and 
it is base also from the necessary foolishness 
of it, because at its best, when grounded on a 
just estimation of our own elevation or superi- 
ority abov(^ certain others, it cannot but imply 
that our eyes look downward only, and have 
mwer been raised above our own measure ; for 
there is not the man so lofty in his standing 
or capacity, hut lie must be bumble in think- 
ing of the cloud habitation and hir sight of the 
ungfdic Intelligences above him; and in per- 
ceiving what, infinity there is of things he 
cannot know, nor even reach unto, as it stands 
compared with that little body of things he can 
reach, and of which nevertheless lie can alto- 
g(‘th(‘v niiderstand not one ; not to apeak of that 
wicked and fond attributing of such excellency 
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as he may have to himself, ami thinking 
of it as his own getting (whicVi is tlie. r(?al 
essence and criminality of Pride): ^ nor of those * 
viler forms of it, founded on false estimation 
of things beneath us and irrational contemn- 
ing' of them : but, taken at its best, it is still 
base to that degree that there is no gnindeur 
of feature which it cannot destroy and inalce 
despicable, so that the first step towards the 
ennobling of any face is the ridding it of its 
vanity j to which aim there cannot be any- 
thing more contrary than that principl<» of por- 
traiture whicli prevails with us in tluse days, 
whose end seems to be the exprcssiou of vanity 
throughout, in face and in all circumstances 
of accompaniment ; tending constantly tf» 

* ('I’lip win'dn in |tai'enthosirt arc falso, Tho nriininfiUty 
of w a sc-lfisli in our own jire-c-rainf'iifo, 

whetlier it be neknowledf'ofl an God’s ^dft or not, “ J.ord. 
I thank Tlujo that, T am not um frflu'r men are.'” 'Hie 
denial (tf the power of Gud, as by Nebueluuinczjmr, is nu- 
piety athh'il to pride.) 
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insoleiK'G of attitudo, {uid levity and liaiiglitinos^s 
of expre.'^sion, and worked out- fariJiier in mean 
accoiupaiiimentK of worltUy splendour and pos- 
session j togetlier with hints or juxjelamations 
of wliat I lie jierson has done or supposr^s him- 
self to have done, which if known, it is gratui- 
tous ill the portrait to exhibit, and, if unknown, 
it is insolent in the portrait to proclaim ; 
whence has arisim such a school of jiortraiture 
us must- make the i»eople of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the shame of their descendants, and the 
butt of all time,* To which practices are to be 
opposed both the gloriou.s severity of Holbein, 
anti I he iniglity and simple modesty of Raftaelle, 
Tilian, (xiorgioiie, and Tinioret, with wliom 
armour does not constilute the warrior, neither 
silk the damc'. Anil from wdiat feeling the dig- 
nity of that [iortraiture arose, is best- traceable 

(Kiillier si roll}/, this! but . extremely true. All the 
jiiiiagriii)]! is valnahlc, and its sequel, lu the end of the 
ehupter, exix-'lknii in gene.r<il eriticism, and, with the slight 
exeeptjoiisiuiteil, ihehasis of all my eritieul teaching siuee.) 
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at Venice, where wc find their victorious doges 
piiiiited indther in tU(i t«hl of hatti(‘ nor the 
triumph ret urn ; uor set forth with tliroues 
and curtains of stuf(‘, Imt kiieellug, always 
erownless, and returning thanks to <h«l ft>r 
His help; or, as priests, interceding for the 
nation in its adlictiou. But this feeling and 
its results have been so well tvaeed by Kio,* 
that I need not. speak of it furth(*r. 

That second destroyer of ideal form, the 
appearance of J^ensual character, Uiough not 
less fatal ill its ope*nitioii on moilern ail, is 
more difficult to trace, owing to its peculiar 
subtlety. For it is not possible to say by what 
minute ditlVreiK'os tlu‘ rigid conception <d the 
human fonvi is separated fnnn that whicti l< 
luscious and foul: for the root of all is in the 
love and .s(‘ekiiig of the painter, who, if of ini- 
jiure and feelde mind, will ('over all that he 
touches with clay staining, u.s Btindinelli puts a 


* l)e la I’tKisie ( ilu'etieiiuf*. I'Vn'nK: ilo TArt . chaj*. ni. 
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scent. common- flesh aKout liis marhlo Christ, 
and as many, wlami I will iud,here name, among 
moderns; hut, if of mighty mind or pure, may 
pass throiigji all places of foulness, and none 
will stay upon liim, as ^lichael Angelo; or he 
will bapiiije all things and ^Yash them with 
pure -w’ater, as our own Btothard. Now, so far 
as tliis pow’er is dependent on the seeking of 
the artist, and is only to be seen in the work 
of good and sjaritually-minded men, it is vain 
to attempt to teiudi or illustrate it ; neither is 
it here the plac(5 to show how it belongs to the 
representation of the mental image of things, 
instead of things themselves, of which wai are 
to sp(‘ak in treating of tlu* imagination; hut 
thus much may liere ho noted of broad, prac-- 
tical priiiciph*, that the purity of flesh painting 
depends, in very considerable measure, on the 
inttmsity and warmth of its rohria\* 

(t Uhl cluil to st't* Low <*aily eicut jiiiiioiitle (jf 
f'ntnir, st> (•(.ntrurv tu thi' oimmii.n t'Kiiniato (jf it, was 
known to luo, aittl thu'; ‘•tronyly ii'-'.ortcil.) 
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21. For if it ho opaque, and elay cold, and 
devoid (tf all the radiance and life of Ihjsh, the 
lines of its true la'aiity, bcdng severe and firm, 
will become so hard in tlu^ loss of the glow and 
gradation by which nature illnsi rates them, 
that tlu* ]iaiiilei’ will In* cuinptdled to saciiti(*e, 
them for a luseious fulness and vuiuidness, in 
order to give tlu‘ concept ion of tlcsh ; whit'h, 
being clone, de.stroys ideality of form as of 
colour, and gives all over to lasciviousness (jf 
surface; showing also that, the painter sought, 
for this, and this only, since otherwise he had 
not taken a subject in which he kiu‘W himself 
conqielled to surrender all sources of dignity. 
Whereas right. s])Jendour of colour both bears 
out a nobler severity of form, and is in itself 
purifying and chamsing, like tire ; furnishing 
also t(» the painter an excuse for the choice of 
his .subject,* seeing that he may be .supposed 

* (Ni-vevtlu*t‘ss, liu oujilit not to tiiko .subjoetK 
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an not having painted it but in the adininition 
f>f its abstract glory of colour anil form, and 
wit-U no nnwortliy seeking. 

22. Ihit the mere power of perfect and glow- 
ing colour will, in some sort, redeem even a 
debased tendency of mind itself, as eminently 
the case with Titian, who, though often treat- 
ing base fenbjiicia, or elevated subjects basely, 
as in the disgusting iMagdalen of the Pitti 
Ikilacc, and that of the Barberigo at Venice, 
yet redeems all by his glory of hue, so that he 
cannot paint altogether coarsely j and with 
(Tiorgione, wlio had mon^ imugmative intellect, 
the sense of nudity' is utterly lost, and there is 
no need nor desire of concealment any more, 
but. Ins naked tignres move among the trees 
like fiery pillars, and lie on tiie grass like 
flakes of .simshj3i(‘.* 

2;h With the religious painlers, on the other 
hand, such nudity jis they were cumjielled to 


As hi tlic noble Louvrt! picture. 
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treat irf redeemed as much hy severity of form 
and liardness of line as l)y colour, so that 
generally their draped figures are prehu-ahle. 
Jlut they, with jMichatd Angcdo and most id' the 
Ah^judiaiis, form a great, grouj), pure in sight 
ami aim, between which and all other srdiools 
hy wliidi the nude lias been treated, there is a 
gulf tixed, and all t lie rest, coinpaix'd with them, 
seem striving how' best to illustrate Spenser’s 
stanza in its second clause — 

“ Of ull ('{oil's works which doc this wnilde iidorii, 
Thuro is no om: luore fairc, and cxotjllcnt, 

Thau is num’-s liody both for jiower jukI fnrme 
Whiles it is kept in soher govennueut. 

JJttt itojift than it morrfitul and imh ai nt 
Uixtinijn hd fhi'omjh minndr and jm.sNinnn ha ft'.’* 

21. Of these last, however, with whom ideal- 
ity is lost, there are some worthier than other.s, 
according to that measure of colour they reach, 
and power they jtossess. IMuch may be forgiven 
to Kubens ; less, as I think, to t’orreggio, who 
bus more of inherent sensuality wrought out 
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with jitlrartivfi! and luHviou^i rethiement, and 
that aliko in all t^uhjects; as in tlie Madonna 
of tho Incorojuizione, over the liigli altar of 
tSan Cxiovanni at Ihirma, of which the head and 
upper poi’lion of the figure, now preserved in 
the library, might serve as a model of attitude 
and expression to a ballet figurante:^ and again 
in the lascivious St. Catherine of the Giorno, 
and in the Charioted Diana (both at Parma), 
not to name any of his works of aim more 
definitely evil. Beneiith which again will tall 
the worlw devoid alike of art and decency, as 
that Susannah of Guido, in our own gallery ; 
and so we may ; descend to t he absolute clay 
of the moderns^ (‘xcepting always Etty ; f only 

I 

* The Madonna ; ttxnis lior Lack to ( ’hriht, and bends her 
bond ovi'i' her S'lioulder to rfedvo her <;rown, the arms 
hoinj^ fohl('<l with s-dudiud graoe over the bowim, 

t (Not 1111110 10X14 excepting' him. 'Ihis pcntenfo, I fear, 
is more jKditoia-ss lo a ]«nntor then livinf;; audit ouj^ht 
to have heon oxjilaim d om only meuuinj' that his colour 
was not * absolute clay.’ 
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noticbg in all iiow much of what is evil and 
base in subject or teudeiicyj is redeemed by 
wliut is ]iiire and right in hue; so that. I ih^ 
not assert that the purjMXse and object (if 
many of tlie graiithu’ jminters of the nude, as 
fkf Titian, for iiistaucej were always elevated, 
but only that wa*, who cannot ]iaiut the lamp 
of fire witliin the earthen pitelier, iimsl take 
other weapons in our left hamls, 

2d, And it is to be noted also, that, in cli- 
mates where the body emi be more openly and 
frequently visited by sun awl weather, the 
nude both comes to be regarded in a way more 
grand and pure, as necessarii}' awakening no 
ideas of base kind* (as pre-eminently witli the 
(t reeks), and also from that exposure receives 
a firmness and sunny elasticity very differrmt 
fr{»m the silky softness of the clothed nations of 
the north, where every model m ce.-^arily looks 

* (Utterly ba'l wiithif' ayriiu : I nurdit tu tcro/ -..u-l, * a- 
noi (if necessity ftwukonni'4 i<k;iV tO'd 
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as if accidentally undressed; and hence from 
the very fear and doubt with which we approach 
the nudOj it becomes expressive of evil; and for 
that daring frankness of the old meiij which 
seldom missed of human grandeur; even when 
it failed of holy feehng; we have substituted a 
ineaUj carpeted, gauze-veiled, mincing sensu- 
ality of curls and crisping-pins, out of which, 
I believe, nothing can come but moral enerva- 
tion and mental paralysis.^ 

2(). Kespecling those two other vices of the 
human form, the expressions of Fear and Fero- 
city, there is less to be noted, as they only 
occasionally enter into the conception of cha- 
racter ; only it is movst necessary to make careful 
distinction between the concejjtiim of power*, 
de.strnctivenGss, or majesty, ^in matter, influ- 
ence, or agent, and the actual fear of any 
of these: for it is possible to conceive of 

* (Too truly in-ojiliosiod ; tlic vile lich>' of photography 
hastening the cornijilion.) 
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terriblenessj without, being in a position ob- 
noxious to the danger of it, and so without 
fear ; and the feeling arising from this conteni« 
plut ion of dreadfulness, ourselves being in safety, 
as of a stormy sea from the shore, is ])roperly 
termed Awe, and is a most noble pas^iou ; 
whereas fear, mortal and extreme, may be hdi 
respecting things ignoble, as the hilling from 
a window, and without any conception of 
terriblenesB or majesty in the thing, or the 
accident dreaded, and ev(*n when fear is felt 
respecting things suldime, as 1hund<‘r, or slorm 
of battle, the tendency of it is to destroy all 
power of contemplation of their majesty, 
and to freeze and contract all the intellect into 
a shaking heap of citiy; hv absolute acute 
fear is of tbe same uuworthiness and contempt 
from wbatever source it arise, and degrades 
the mind and the outward bearing of the 
body alike, even though it h(^ among hail of 
heaven, and tir«i running along the ground. 
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27. Aud so among tlie children of God,* while 
thorti is always that, fearful and bowed appre- 
hension of Ills majesty, and that sacred dread 
of all olTenee to IJini, which is called the Fear 
oF God, yel of real and essential fear there is 
not any, hut clinging of confidence to Ifim as 
their Eock, Fortress, and Deliverer; and perfect 
love, and casting out of fear ; so that it is not 
possible that, while the mind is rightly bent on 
Him, there should be dread of anything either 
earthly or supernatural; and the more dreadful 
seems the height of Ills majesty, the less fear 
they feel that dw(ill in the shadow' of it (“ Of 
whom shall 1 he afraid?'*), so that they are as 
David \yas, “ devoted to his fear ; ” whereas, on 

* (Tlio iJiRtilcneu of these abnnit and nnhcsitatiii<? tlico* 
lofjictil as'^eriiniH, now heermite extremely painful to me, 
and jnueli repcnteil of, yet is in llii.s degree pardonable, 
that it is pari {>£ the main argument rtf the boot, taken up 
in different places, as the oenasioii serves or tempts. The 
words ‘ children of Oud ’ were -meant only as a short ex- 
pi’t-S'iion fiiv tljo.’'<‘ W’ho have untfred Uis Kiiigdt)m as a 
iUtle chilli.) 



the other hand, those who, if they may help it, "" 
never conceive of Ood, but thrust away all 
thought and memory of Him, and in If is real 
terribleness and oinniprestmee fear Him not 
nor know Him, yet arc by real, acute, piercing, 
and ignoble fear, haunted for evermore ; ft‘ar 
inconceiving and desperatt*, that culls to the 
rocks, and hides in the dust ; and hence tlie 
peculiar baseness of the expression of terror, 
a baseness attributed to it in all limes, and 
among all nations, as of a passion atheistical, 
brutal, and profane. 

28. So, also, it Is alway.s joined with fero- 
city,'*' which is of all passions the least human j 
for of sensual desires there is license to men, 
as necessity; and of vanity there is iuiollec- 
tuul cause, so that when seen in a brute it is 

^ (This is {iH bad as one ol' Uibix^n’s (^eneraiizfitnaiS'— 
“The tinud are always ci’ueL" utmI llie Itkt*. It i-j, of 
course, nonsensei many of the tinihlest eieaturcs Iseini,' 
also the Hwoeteftl, and most of tho lieiee ones .f • ■arh,"'.:*. 
The .substance of what follows, liowf'vor, is lijjht enonpili.) 
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plt^usant, and a sign of good wit, ; and of fear 
tlifTO is at times necessit.y and excuse) as being 
{iliowcd for pn^ventioii of barm j but of ferocity 
there is no excuse nor palliation, but it is pure 
essence of ti/jer and demon, and it easts on the 
human face tlie paleness alike of the horse of 
Doabli, and the ashes of Hell. 

29. Therefore, of all subjects that can be ad- 
ight, the expressions of fear and 
tlie most foul and detestable ; and 
n them 1 Imow not what sympa- 
diveness for minds cowardij and 
uilgar of most nations ; and as they 
■endered by men who can render 
!, they are often trusted in by the 
iters incapable and profane, as in 
ons abortion of tlie first room of 
called the Deluge, whose subject 
de, mortal fear; and so generally 
less horrors of the modern French 
-wn of the guillotine; also there 
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is not a greater test of grandeur or meanness 
of mind tlnin tlm expressions it will se<.‘k for 
and develope in ilie features and forms of men 
in fierce strife; whetlier deierminatiou and 
devotion, and all the otinu’ attributes of that 
unseliisliness which constitutes hertnsm, us in 
the M'arrior of Agasias ; and distress not. agi- 
tated nor iimvurthy, though luoital, as in the 
dying gladiator; or brutal ferocity and liut- 
ehered agony, of which the lowest and least pal- 
liated examples are those battles of Salvator 
Itosa which none hut a man hase-lioriij and 
thief-bred, could have conceived without sicken- 
ing ; of which 1 will only name that example 
in the Pitti Palace, wlnn'ein the chief ligiu'o 
in the foreground is a man with Ids arm cut 
off at the shoulder, run through the other hatid 
into the breast with a lance.* And manifold 
* Cuinpare Miclielet, “J)u .1'it‘U’e, tie iu Fonimt', tk; la 
Famiile,” chap, iii, iittte. He u^-es huii.niu;;fe Oso vi<>lcut ti< 
he (piotctl ; but ex<‘useH >^ulvator by refeivin-'C to the s-u-actj 
character of the Thirty Yearn' War. T)iut this excuKe has 
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instances of the same feeling are to be found 
in the repainting of the various representa- 
tions of the InfernOj so common through Italy j 
more especially that of Orcagna’s in the Campo 
Santo, wherein the few figures near the top 
that yet remain mitouched are grand in 
their severe drawing and expressions of en- 
during despair, while those below, repainted 
by Solazzino, depend for their expressiveness 
upon torrents of blood ; so in the Inferno of 
(Santa Maria Novella, and of the Arena chapel, 
not to speak of the horrible images of the Pas- 
sion, by which vulgar Eomanism has always 
striven to excite the languid sympathies of 
its untauglit flocks. Of which foulness let us 
reason no farther, the very image and memory 
of them being pollution,* only noticing this, 
that; there has always been a morbid tendency 
in Komanism towards the contemplation of 

no validity may Ik? proved By coinjiailng tliC piiintei’s treat- 
ment of fulgecU, 
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bodily pain^ owing to tlie attrilratioji of slaving 
power to it; wMchj like every other moral 
error, has been of fatal effect in art, leaving not 
altogether without the stain and blame of it 
even the higliest of the Koinanist painters ; as 
Fra Angelico, for instance, w'ho, in his Passion 
subjects, always insists wealdy on the bodily 
torture, and is unsparing of blood ; and Grioito, 
though his treatment is usually grander, as in 
that Crucifixion over the door of the Convent 
of St. Mark’s, where the blood is hardly actual, 
but issues from the feet in a conventional 
form, and becomes a crimson cord which is 
twined strangely beneath about a skull ; only 
what these holy men did to enhance, twen 
though ill their means mistaken, the impres- 
sion and power of tlie sufferings of Christ, or of 
His saints, is alwayvS in a measure noble, and 
to be distinguished with all reverence from 
the abominations of the irreligious inters 
following; as of Cumillo Procaceini, in one of 
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liirf niartyrdonis in tin? OuIIory of the Breriij 
at htilan, and other such, whose names may 
he well spared t.o the read(?.r. 

30. These, then, are the four x:)assions whose 
expression, in any degree, is degradation to 
the Immim form. But of all passion it. is to be 
observed, that it become.? ignoble either when 
entertained respecting unworthy objects, and 
therefore shallow or unjustiliable ; or when of 
impious violence, and so destructive of human 
dignity. Thus CJrief is noble, or the reverse, 
according to the dignity and worthiness of 
the obj.eet lament.ed, and the grandeur of the 
mind enduring it. The sorrow of mortified 
vanity or avarice is simply disgusting; even 
that of bereaved affection may be base, if 
seltish and unrestrained. All grief that con- 
vulses the features ivS ignol)le because it is 
commonly shallow, and certainly temporary, 
as in children ; though in the shock and shiver 
of a strong man’s features, under sudden and 
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violent grief, there may be something of sub- 
lime. The grief of Guereino’s Hagar, in the 
Brora Gallery at Milan, is iiarily despicable, 
partly disgusting, partly ridiculous j it is not 
the grief of the injured Egyptian driven forth 
into the desert with the destiny of a ntdion in 
her heart ; but of a servant of all work turned 
away for stealing tea and sugar.* 

31, Common painters forget that passion is 
not absolutely, and in itself, great or violent, 
but only in proportion to the weakness of the 
mind it has to deal with; and that, in exagge- 
rating its outward signs, they are not exalting 
the passion, but lowering the hero.f They 
think too much of passions a.^ always the same 
in their nature : forgetting that the love of 
* (Extremely right ; and the entire eontentH of tIti'A 
paragi’aph, with the are of great general valius 

They aro much illuslruted and Teinforc(?d in my 3at-r 
writings.) 

t " The fire, that inountH the liiiimr till it niu ift-r, 

In acLming to auguituit if, \viirito« it." 

Ilem’y VIlL 
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Acliilldis 18 different from the love of Paris, nnd 
of Alcestis from that, of Laodamia. The use 
and value passion is not as a subject of con- 
templation in itself, but as it breaks up the 
fountains of the great deep of the human 
mind, or displays its mightiness and ribbed 
majesty, as mountains are seen in their stabi- 
lity best among the coil of clouds ; whence, in 
fine, I think it is to be held, that all passion 
which attains overwhelming power, so that it 
is not as resisting, but as conquered, that the 
creature is contemplated, is unfit for high art, 
and destruciJve of the ideal character of the 
countenance: and, in this respect, X cannot but 
hold Iialfaelle. to have erred in his endeavour 
to exiu’ess |>assiou of such acuteness in the 
human face; as in the fragment of the Mas- 
sacre of the Iimoconts in our own gallery 
(wherein, painted though it be, I supxiose the 
purpose of the master is yet to be understood) ; 
for if such sulqects are to be represented 
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at all, their entire exprcsBion juiiy lie given 
■without degrading the face, us we sliaU prtf- 
sently see done with iinBp(‘ulai])!e powfjv hy 
Tintoret ; and I ihink that all Hiilijeets uf the 
kind, all hnnian misery, sluaght(‘r, famine, 
plague, i-)eril, and evime, are heihT in the 
main avoided, as of nnproiitahie and harden- 
ing influence, unless so far as out of the suf- 
fering, hinted rather than expressed, we may 
raise into nobler relief the eternal enduring 
of fortitude and affection, of mercy and self- 
devotion } or when, us by the threshing-floor 
of Oman, and by the cave of l^aKarus, tin' 
angel of the Lord is to be seen in the ('JiusliFo 
ment, and his love to be manifested to the 
des})air, of men. 

32. Thus, then, we have in some sort enu- 
merated those evil signs which are most to 
be shunned in the seeking of Ideal beauty;* 

* Let it be observetl that it is always (tf Iieantyynot t>f 
iuiraaii cbaracter in iW luwer and cniniiial modifientu'n:^ 
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though it is not the Imowlodge of tliem, but 
the dread and hatred of thenij which will effec- 
tually aid the ])aiiiter ; tis, on tlie other hand, 
it. ibj not ])y mere udniiHsion of the loveliness 
of good and holy expression that its subtle 
characters are to be traced. Kaffaelle himself, 
questioned on this subject, made doubtful' 
answer; he probably could not trace through 
what early teaching, or by what dies of emo- 
tion, the image had hcpii sealed upon his heart. 
Our o^’m Bacon, who well saw the iin^jossibility 
of reaching it by the combination of many 
sopfiratt‘ beauties, yet exphiiiis not the nature 
of that Idnd of ftdu'ity ” to which he attri- 
butes success. [ sup}»ose, those who have 
conceivi'd and wrought, the loveliest things, 
have done so hy no Iheoriziug, but in simple 

t)ial \v<} lirivii Lfrii -jteakiiie. That Yariely of olifu-aoTfi* 
tiirrf-fuiv. w)iit'Ii wi' liuwi fuHnned to lie nent'.HSiuy, irj the 
vurirty of UioHo tuid Aii;,'idu*o, not of noi,Mrtli. Wt»rkH 
(‘OiK'eriicd with tho t'xhiintiou of general character are to 
he of in the censideraliun of Ideasi of llclatiun. 
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labour of love, and could not, if put to a bur of 
rHtioiialisiBj defend all points of wliat bliey bud 
done ; but, puiniod it in tbcdr own dcdiglit, and 
to the delight of all besides ; caily alwiiys with 
that respect of conscatnuu’, and fear of su’erv- 
ing from that wliich is right, which mnketh 
diligent observers of circumstances, the loose 
regard whereof is the nurse of vulgar folly ; no 
less than Solomon’s attention thereunto was, 
of natural furtherances, the most effectual to 
make him eminent above others, for be gave 
good licod, and pierced everything to the very 
ground.” * 

With which good heed, and watching— as 
the IndiEins do for the diamond in their wash- 
ing of sand — for the instants when men feel 
warmly and rightly, and tlrat with the desire 
and hope of finding true good in men, and not 
with the ready vanity that sets itsidf to fi(‘tiou 
instantly, and carries its potters wheel about 

* HooUct, tunk V. chujj. i. 2, 
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with it always; (off wliieli there will come 
only clay vessels of regular shape after all), 
instead of the pure mirror that can show the 
seraph standing by tlie human body — stand- 
ing as signal to the heavenly land:* with this 
heed, and this charity, there are none of us 
that may not bring down that lamjr upon his 
path of which Spenser sang: — 

“ That Beauty is not, as fond men misdeem, 

An ontwai’d show of things, lliat only seem ; 

But that fair lamp, from whose celestial x'ay 
Tliat light proceeds •which Idndleth lover’s fire, 

Hliall never Bo extinguished nor decay. 

But, when the, vital spirits do expire, 
iJnlo her native planet shall retire, 

For it is heavenly bitra and caimrA die, 

Being a parcel of the purest shy.” 

* “ A mafi all light, a .‘'Cniph man, 

By every corse there stood. 

Tills seraph hand each waved his hand, 

Jt was a hc.avenly sight ; 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light.” 


Ancient Marmcft 
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(h'lieraJ Coih-'Iusi.tiiiii ihf' Thortihi 

Fttodl/f, 

1. soul^‘e^^ of Heuuty open to na in 

tho visible world, we have uow obtained 
a view which, however scanty in its detail, U 
yet general in its range. Of no other sources 
than these visible ones, can we, by any effort, 
in oar present condition of existence, con- 
ceive. Foi’ what revelations have been nuule 
to humanity inspired, or caught up to heaven, 
of things to the heavenly region Ixdonging, 
have been either by iinsiK‘akable words, or else 
by their very nature incommunicable, except 
in typos and shadows ; and ineffable by words 
belonging to earth, for, of things different from 
the visible, words appropriated to the visible 
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ean convey no image. How different from 
eui’ilily gold the clear pavement of the city 
might have seemed to the eyes of St. John, 
we of unreceived sight cannot know j neither 
of that, strange jasper and sardine can we con- 
ceive the iikenes.s, which He assumed that sat 
on the throne above the crystal sea ; neither 
wliat seeming that was of slaying, that the 
Hoot of David ].)ore in the midst of the elders ; 
neither wliat change it was npon the form of 
the fourth of them that walked in the furnace 
of Dura, that even the wrath of Idolatry knew 
for the likeness of the Son of Hod. The know- 
ing that is liere perinitled to us is eitluu’ of 
tliing.s outward only, a.s in those it i.s whose 
eyes k'uith never opened, or else of that dark 
part iliat lier glas.s shows feebly, of things 
supernatural, that gleaming of the Divine 
form among the mortal crowd, which all may 
cat.ch if they will climb the sycamore and 
wait ; nor how much of God s abiding at the 
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liouse ma-j be granted to those ihat so seek, 
and how miieli more maybe opciH'd to theiii hi 
the breaking of bread, cannot be .sai<l ; lait of 
that only we cun reason which is in a measuii' 
rtn'caled to all, of that which is by (jonstancy 
and purify of nfFectioii to be found in the 
tilings and tlio beings around us upon (.‘artli, 

2. Kow among all tliose tilings whose beauty 
wc have hitherto examined, there has been a 
measure of imperfection, bather infidority 
of kind, as the beauty of the lower animals, or 
resulting from degradation, as in iinnr liiinseif ; 
and although in considering tlie heauty of 
human form, we arrived at .'^oiue conception 
of restoration, yet we found that even the re- 
Htorulioii must be, In some resjicet, imperfect, 
as incapable of embracing all ipialities, moral 
and intellectnal, at once, neither to be freed 
from all signs of former evil done or suffered. 
Consummate beauty, therefore, is not to be 
found on earth, neither is it to he respeetuig 
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Immanity legitimately conceived. But by cer- 
tain operations of tlie imagination upon ideas 
of beauty received from tilings around us, it 
is possible to conceive respecting superhuman 
creatures (of that which is more tijan creature, 
no creature ever conceived) a beauty in some 
sort greater than we see. 

3. Of tins beauty, however, it is impossible 
to determine anything until we have traced the 
imaginative operations to which it owes its 
being, of which operations this much may be 
prematurely said, that they are not creative, 
that no new ideas are elicited by them, and 
that their whole function is only a certain 
dealing with, concentrating, or mode of regard- 
ing the impressions received from external 
things ; that therefore, in the beauty to which 
they will conduct us, there will be found no 
new element, but only a peculiar combination 
or phase of those elements that we now know ^ 
and that therefore wc may at present draw all 
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tlie conclusions with respect to tlie rank of the 
Theoretic faculty, which the knowledg^e of its 
subject matf.er can warrant, 

4. We have seen that this subject matter is 

referable to four general hemls. It is either 
the record of coiiseie.iiee, written in Ihings ex- 
ternal, or it is a symbolizing of Divine attri- 
butes in matter, or it is the feiieity of living 
things, or the fultibnont of their 

duties and functions. Tn all cases it is some- 
thing Divine; either the approving voice of 
God, the glorious symbol of Him, the <wideneo 
of His kind presence, or the obedience to His 
will by Him induced and supported. 

All these subjects of contemplation are such 
as we may suppose will remain sources of 
pleasure to the perf<.'cted spirit throughout 
eternity. Divine in their nature, they are ad- 
■ dressed to the immortal part of men. 

5. There remain, however, (wo points to be 
noticed before I can hope that this conclusion 
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will Ik* fi’iinkiy accept od by the reader. If it be 
t he moral part of us to wliicli .Beauty addresses 
itself, how does it happen, it will be asked, 
that it is over found iu fliew'orks of impious 
men, and how is it possible for such to desire 
or (‘oiiceive it ? 

On the other hand, how dr>es it luippeu that 
men in high state of moral culture are often 
insensible to the influence of material beauty : 
and insist feebly upon it ns an instrument of 
soul culture ? 

These two objections I shall endeavour 
briefly to answer ; not that they can be satis- 
factorily treated without that examination of 
the connection between all kinds of greatness 
in ad, on which I purpose to enter in the 
third Yolum(^ For the right determination 
of these two (|iies(ions is indeed the whole 
end and aim of my labour (tmd if it could be 
here accomplished, I should bestow no effort 
farther), namely, the proving that no supreme 
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power of art can be attained ])y impious men ; 
and that the negleot of artj as an interpreter 
of divine thingSj has been of evil eoihsecpieiiee 
to the Christian worUh* 

At present, however, X would only meet sneli 
olijeetions as must immediately ari.se in tlie 
readers mind. 

6. And hr.st,, it will be remembered that I 
have, throughout tluj t*xainination of Ty|d(*nl 
beauty, asserted our instinctive seii.se of it ; the 
moral 'nuanhig of it being only diseoverabl(> 
by reflection. Now this instinctive sense of 
it varies in intensity among men, Iteing given, 
like the hearing ear of music, to .some more 
than to others : and if those to whom it is 
given in large measure be unfortunately men 
of impious and unreflecting .spirit, it is very 
* (Ifc is (ixfcraortliuary lliai Ihe.s.'i voal niolivts tli.’ 
book liavG iiGver Itouii asserted till ntnv, au'l evon licrt*, 
tbuH liastily. I bad no memory, myself, ivheu 1 l)<‘.^'an 
tbe revision of tbo text, that it was unywis(3 ho imwn.-mt 
with cle.sign of subsequent work •■.) 
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possible that the perceptions of beauty should 
be by them cultivated on principles merely 
aMhct/G* and so lose their hallowing power; 
for though the good seed in them is altogether 
divine, yet, tliere being no blessing in the 
springing thereof, it brings forth wild grapes in 
the 'end. And yet these wild grapes are well 
discornible, like the deadly gourds of Gilgal. 

7. There is in all works of such men a taint 
and stain, and jarring discord, darker and 
louder exactly in proportion to the moral defi- 
ciency; of which the best proof and measure 
are to ])e found in their treatment of the 
Iiuman form (since in landscape it is nearly 
impossible to introduce definite expression of 
evilf), of which the highest beauty has been 

* (I bavf! italicized the word, that the reader inay note 
the antififtfiiion of the mischief which has since followed 
from this sect.) 

t (I had not seen, at this time, and conld not have 
coiifcivt.'tl, the darkness and distortion of the vicious 
Froiioh iK-lioois of landscajK?,) 
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attained only once, and then by no system- 
taught painter, hub by a most holy Tlominican 
monk of Fiesoie : and beneath him all fall 
lower and lower in proportion to their inferior 
sanctity (though with moi’o or less attainment 
of that which is nolih?, a(‘(*oriling to lh{‘ir inlel- 
leetnal power and earnestness^, iis Jhiffaelle in 
his Bt. Cecilia, (a mere study of a jjassionat (», 
dark-eyed, large-formed ftalian model); and 
even Perngino, in tliat there is about Ids 
noldest faces a shortcoming, indefinable ; an 
absence of the full out-pouring of the sacied 
sisirit that there is in Angelico; traceable, X 
doubt not, to some deficiencies and avaricious 
Haws of his lieart, whose consequences in his 
conduct were such as to give \"asari hope that 
his lies miglit stick to him (for the contradic- 
tion of which in the main, if there be not con- 
tradiction enough in every line that the hand 
of Perugino drew, compare Pio ; '* and note 


* Da Da Toasie ChrcUcjaie. Fonna tie VArt. 
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also what Hio has singularly missed observing, 
that Perugino, in liis portrait of himself in 
the Florence Gallery, has put a scroll into the 
hanfl, -with the words “ Timete Deiim,” thus 
surely indicating what ho considered Iiis duty 
and message): and so all other even of the 
sacred painters, not to speak of the lower body 
of men in whom, on the one hand, there is 
marked sensuality and impurity in all that 
they seek of beauty, as in Correggio and Gruido ; 
or, on the other, a partial want of the sense of 
beauty itself, as Rubens and Titian, exhibited 
in the adoption of coarse types of feature and 
form; sometimes also (of which I could find 
instances in modern times) by a want of evi- 
dentfe of delight in wliat they do: so that, after 
they had rendered some passage of exceeding 
beauty, they will suffer some' discordant point 
to interfere with if, and it will not hurt lliem ; 
as if they had no pleasure in that which was 
h<-st, hut had done it in inspiration that was not 
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profitable to them j as deaf men might touch 
an instrument with a feeling in their heart, 
w'hieli yet returns not outwardly upon them, 
and so know not when they play false : and 
sometimes by total want of choice, for there is 
a choi<;e of love in all rightly tempen'd men; 
not that igmmnii and insCfleni <'lioiee which 
rejeefs half natim; as em[><y of the right, luif. 
that pure choice that fetches the* right out of 
e%'erytliing; and where this is wanting, w(* may 
see men walking up and down in dry places, 
finding no rest; ever and anon <loing some- 
thing noble and yet not following it up, bat 
dwelling the next instant on something impure 
or profitless with t,l\e same intensity and yet 
impatience, so that they are ever wondered at, 
and never sympathized with; and while they 
dazzle all, they lead none ; and then, heriealh 
these again, we find others on witose works 
there are definite signs of evil desire ill re- 
pressed, and then inahility to avoid, and at 
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last perpetual seekiug for, and feeding upon, 
liorror and tigliiipss, and filfhiness of sin; as 
eminently in >Salvator and Caravaggio, and the 
lower Dutch kcIiooIh, only in these last less 
painfully as they lose the villainous in the 
brutal, and the horror of crime in its idiocy. 

8. Ihit secondly, it is to be noted that it is 
neither by us ascertainable what moments of 
pure feeling or asi)iratioii may occur to men 
of minds apparently cold and lost, nor by us to 
be pronounced through what instruments, and 
in what strangely occurrent voices, 0od may 
choose to communicate good to men. It seems 
to me that much of what is great, and to all 
men henelieial, has been wrought by those who 
neither intended noi* knew' the good they did ; 
and that many mighty harmonies have been 
discoursed by instruments that had been dumb 
or discordant., but that God knew their stops. 
The spirit of prophecy consisted with the ava- 
rice of Balaam, and the disobedience of Saul. 
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Could we spare from its page that x>avable, which 
lie said, who saw the vision of the Almighty, 
falling into a trance, but having his eyes open ; 
though we know that the sword of his punish- 
ment was then sharp in its sheath beneath 
him in the plains of Moab? or shall we not 
lament with David over the shield, east away 
on the Gilboa mountains, of him to whom God 
gave another heart that day, when he turned his 
back to’ go from Samuel? It is not our part to 
look hardly, nor to look always, to the charac- 
ter or the deeds of men, but to accept from 
all of them, and to hold fast, that which we 
can ])rove good, and feel to he ordained for us. 
We know that wliatever good there is in them 
is itvself divine; and wherever we see the virtue 
of ardent labour and self-surrendering to a 
single purpose, wherever we hnd constant refer- 
ence made to the written scripture of natmul 
beauty, this at least we know is great and 
good, this we know is not granted by the 
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romisel of God witlioui piirjiose, nor maintained 
witliout result; their inforprolation we may 
aecepf j into their labour we may enter, but 
tliey themselves must look to it, if what they 
do has no intent of good, nor any reference to 
the Giver of all gifts. Belhsh in their in- 
dustry, unchastened in their wills, ungrateful 
for the Bpirit that is upon them, they may 
yet he helmed by that Spirit whithersoever 
the Governor listeth; involuntary instruments 
they may become of others’ good; unwillingly 
they may bless Israel, doubtingly discomfit 
Amalek; but shortcoming there will be of tlieir 
glory, and sure, of their i)uni.shinent. 

I ]>elieve 1 .shall he able, mcideii tally, in 
sUf'ceeding investigations, to prove this short- 
coming, and to ejamine the sources of it ; not 
absolufely indeed (seeing that all reasoning on 
the characters of men imnst be treacherous, our 
knowledge on this head being as corrupt as it 
is scanty, wldle even in living with them it is 
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impossible to trace the wovkmg} or esthnale 
the errors^ of great and self~seereted minds), 
blit ut lea.st enough to establish tlie general 
principle upon such grounds of fact as may 
satisfy those who not too severely <leiniuid 
the pnacticfd proof (often in a measure imp<»s- 
aible) of things which can hardly be doubted 
in their rational consetpience. 

- 9. At present, it would be useless to enter 
on an examination for which w'C have no iiiat('- 
rials; and I proceed, therefore, shortly to reply 
to that other objection urged against the real 
moral dignity of the hieultyj that many (iiris- 
tiun men seem to he in themselves without 
it, and even to discoimtenaiiee it in otlier.s. 

It haa been said by Schiller, in his letters 
on [esthetic culture, that the sense of beauty 
never farthered the performance of a single 
duty ! 

Although this gross and inconceivahlo fal- 
sity will hardly be accepted by any one in ^o 
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many words, seeing that fliere are few who do 
not receive, and know that they receive, at cer- 
tain inomeiils, strongth of some kind, or rebuke, 
froju the appeuling.s of outward things ; and 
that it is not possilile for a Christian man to 
walk across so much as a rood of the natural 
eartli, with mind uuagitated and rightly poised, 
without receiving strength and hope from 
some stone, flower, leaf, or sound, nor wit] tout 
a sense of a dew falling upon him out of the 
sky; though, I say, this falsity is not wholly 
and in terms admitted, yet it seems to be 
parti}' and prat'iieally so in much of the doing 
and teaching evcm of holy men, W'ho, in the re- 
commending of the love of Cod to us, refer but 
seldom to those thing.s in which it is most 
abundantly and immediately shown ; though 
tlicy insist much on Hi.s giving of bread, and 
raiment, and health (which He gives to all in- 
ferior <frcaiurcs), they require us not to thank 
Him for that glory of His works which He has 
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permitted us alone to perceive: they tell u.s 
often to meditate in the closet, ].)ut they seiut 
ns notj like Isaac, into tiie fields at en'eji ; they 
dwell on the dut}’’ of self-denial, hut they ex- 
hibit not the duty of delight. 

10. ISTow’ there are rea.soris for this, manifold, 
in tlie toil and warfare of an earnest, in inti, 
which, in its efforts at the raising of men from 
utter loss and misery, has often but litt le time 
or disposition to take heed of anything more 
than the intTC life, and of those so occupied it 
is not f<n- us to judge j hut I think, that of the 
weaknesses, distresses, vanities, schisms, and 
sins, which often, even in the holiest men dimi- 
nish their nsefnlness, and mar their hnppine.ss, 
there would he fewer if, in their struggle with 
naiui'C fallen, tliey sought for more aid from 
nature undestroyed. It seems to me that 
the real sources of blunt ness in the feelings 
towards the sx>lendom* of the grass and glory 
of the flower, are less to be found in ardour 
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of occupation, in seriousness of compassion, or 
heaveiiliness of desire, than in tlie turning of 
the eye at intervals of rest too seliislily "within ; 
the want of power to shake off the anxieties 
of actual and near interest, and to leave results 
in God'S hands; the scorn of all that does 
not seem immediately apt for our purx‘)oses,, or 
open to our "understanding, and peiiiaps some- 
thing of pride, which desires rather to investi- 
gate than to feel. 

11. (I believe that the root of almost every 
schism and heresy from which the Christian 
Church has ever suffered, has been the effort 
of men to earn, nither than to receive, their 
salvation ; and that the reason that preaching 
is .so commonly ineffectual is, that it calls on 
men oftener to work foi' God, than to behold 
God working for them.)* If, for every rebuke 

* cli.'vonlli juirfiiirapli, bciiirr extremely palat- 
rible tn evorytioily, atid especially to the amiable iTo- 
to^.tiUU, Iia.s been n\uiv fpioteil, I .suppose, than any sen- 
ti'iice I ever wrote, The first clause of it, now put as a 
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that we utter of men’s vices, wt* p\it fortii u 
claim upon their hearts ; if, Ibi' (A cry a,''S<‘vtiou 
of God’s demands from them, we could substi- 
. tutc a display of His khidiie.ss to them ; if, sid(‘ 

* by side with every warning of ih^utli, w’o could 

I exhibit proofs and proinist^s of inunorlalily ; if, 

in iine, instead of assuming the being of an 
aw’ful Deity, which men, though they cannot 
and dare not deny, are always unwilling, sona*- 
t lines unable, to conceive, w'o w'ere to show 
them a near, visilih*, inevifabh^, but all bene- 
Hcent Deity, whose presence makes Hie earth 
itself a heaven, I think there would be fewer 
deaf children sitting in the market-place. 

12. At all events, whatever may be the in- 
ability, in this present life, to mingle the full 

pnrontliCKis, sliouM Beat onc’C caijcolle'.'l, Ifc‘ ia thi-^ reprint 
1 caricdlctl anytliiiK!' : Fnf linnloiiaFlo to mo, 

wIhmi I m' tlio fervour of in UoiIV pn'd- 

iiess, mid man’s pos.‘'n)k‘ liappincs'i. wbich rmi'^ Ihrotiph 
all the tlioolocrv in thi^ volunn’, Tlw* olowi nf tin* pririi- 
,eiaplj: in j;r>nd aitd valujtMi'.J 
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enjoyment of the Divine works with the ful] 
discharge of every praeiical duty, and con- 
fessedly ill many cases this must be, Jot us 
not attribute the inconsistency to any dignity 
of the faculty of contemplation, but to the sin 
and the suffering of the fallen state, and the 
change of order from the keoiiing of the garden 
to the tilling of the ground. We cannot say 
how iiir it is right, or agreeable with Grod’s 
will, while men are perishing round about us, 
— while grief, and pain, and wrath, and impiel}^, 
and death, and all the powers of the air, are 
working wildly and evermore, ;ind the cry of 
blood going np to ]ieaveii,thal any of us should 
lake hand from the plough ; but this we know, 
that there will (jome a time when the service 
of fiod shall be the beholding of Him; and 
though in these stormy seas where we are now 
driven up and down, His Spirit is dimly seen 
on the face of tJje waters, and we are left to 
i'ust anchors out of the stern, and wish for the 
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day, that day will comej wluwi, willi Uio ovan- 
geliKlri oti lli(‘ cryfcital uiid stable .«wi, all Ihe 
cveature« of (lod sliall bo full of oye.s williiiij 
and there shall be ^hio more curse, Imt IIis .ser- 
vants shall serve Kim, and shall see Jlis face/’ 
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